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Dr. Van Dusen objects 

In our correspondence columns this week (see p. 
912) Dr. Henry Van Dusen strongly objects to the 
reference to him in a recent editorial in AMERICA 
(10/28, p. 98). His letter quotes in full the offending 
passage in which we called attention to his endorse- 
ment of Corliss Lamont’s volume on The Illusion of 
Immortality. Before addressing ourselves to his ex- 
planation of the endorsement, let us say that the transi- 
tion from the first to the second and third sentences 
of the passage was too abrupt. Even disbelief in im- 
mortality need not necessarily identify a person with 
those who are ready to do violence to the human 
person for the sake of “proletarian progress” or “na- 
tional ambition,” though it naturally exposes him to 
the pressure of movements that do. Dr. Van Dusen’s 
letter, however, deals with our use of his endorsement 
of the Lamont book as it appeared in an advertisement 
run by the Philosophical Library, Publishers, in the 
New York Times Book Review (10/15, p. 29). The 
advertisement, apart from the endorsements of John 
Dewey and Dr. Van Dusen, claims that the book “gives 
the complete case against the idea of any personal 
survival after death” and boasts that “eminent... 
theologians” recognize it as “the outstanding American 
book that presents the unorthodox answer to this age- 
long question.” What offends us, and (we think) 
should offend al] Christians is that the head of a Chris- 
tian seminary has knowingly and willingly become 
party, through an endorsement written (it seems clear ) 
to be used in advertising the book, to an attack on 
the very groundwork of the Christian religion. What 
he urges his seminarians to read has nothing to do 
with what he urges the public to read. And if the 
Christian faith in immortality is based on God’s revela- 
tion, what is there to “rethink” about it? We are glad 
to publish Dr. Van Dusen’s letter, but we think he 
exposed himself to the publisher’s omissions in his 
statement by consenting to submit the endorsement in 
the first place. 


The attempt on the President’s life 

A sudden realization of the dangerous agencies 
lurking in the background of our outwardly peaceful 
domestic life swept our dismayed country when, on 
November 1, the radio announced that two Puerto 
Rican Nationalist fanatics, Oscar Collazo and Griselio 
Torresola, had tried to shoot their way past the guards 
at Blair House, the President’s temporary residence in 
Washington, and assassinate Mr. Truman. One of the 
fanatics was killed and the other severely wounded. 
The telegrams of congratulations and of thanksgiving 
for narrow escape that poured in the next day from 
every quarter, including messages from the Pope, the 
King of England and other rulers, served to empha- 
size the grim human price at which the President’s 
life was saved. The gravity of that price was reflected 
in the President’s drawn countenance, when, three 
days later, he attended the full military honors paid 
in Arlington Cemetery to the lifeless body of Pvt. 
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Leslie Coffelt, White House guard who was a victim 
of the would-be murderers’ bullets. None among the 
nations but the Soviet Union and its satellite states 
failed to express their horror at this terrible inci- 
dent. For the Soviets, it was just another “Reichstag 
fire,” another capitalist ruse. 


- » and what lay behind it 

Three elements seem to have been operating in the 
attempt on the President’s life. There was an element 
of recklessness amounting to near insanity in the fool- 
hardiness of the attempt itself. At the same time, the 
action gave every indication of having been supported 
and instigated by the Puerto Rican Nationalists, whose 
leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was promptly put under 
government arrest. How could such a state of hatred 
be kept stirred up against the President, in view of his 
proved interest in and devotion for Puerto Rico? He 
had appointed the first native ever to be Governor 
and had encouraged Congress to pass legislation giv- 
ing the islanders the right to elect their own officers 
and to vote for a Constitution of their own creation. 
He even visited the island in February, 1948, as a 
sign of good will. The answer would seem to lie in 
the fact that the Nationalists themselves are apparently 
the tools of clever Communist leaders, operating for 
the most part from Cuba. A Federal Grand Jury in- 
vestigation of the forces behind the attempt started 
November 2. It is heartening to know that the over- 
whelming mass of the Puerto Rican people, at home 
and in this country, profoundly deplore the event and 
totally repudiate all who were in any way associated 
with it. 


No time for minuets 

After the French Government disrupted the North 
Atlantic Defense Ministers’ meeting October 31 by its 
unreasonable, unrealistic and selfish opposition to the 
effective use of German manpower in an integrated 
defense force (AM. 11/11, p. 154) U. S. Defense Sec- 
retary Marshall assured reporters that the snarl would 
be untangled in a matter of “a very few weeks.” A few 
days later it was rumored that the United States was 
preparing a stiff note to France, making it clear that 
the French plan, permitting the use of German units 
no larger than regiments, is technically unworkable, 
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and that the United States does not intend to be 
frustrated by France in its intent to build an inte- 
grated Atlantic-Pact army. If the note was sent, we 
haven't heard the news. Meanwhile the Council of 
Deputies of the Foreign Ministers is discussing the 
complicated political conditions laid down by France. 
These are that before German units can be used, the 
Schuman plan for pooling steel and coal production 
must be adopted, and a European parliament, defense 
ministry and army established. The NATO Military 
Committee is meeting jointly with the deputies in 
London, discussing the military aspects of the French 
plan. All this lower-echelon discussion strikes us as 
being a waste of valuable time. We agree with the 
Washington Post’s able foreign expert, Ferdinand 
Kuhn, that 
the problem is one of high politics and political 
psychology, and its solution will require a deter- 
mined effort at the highest level in the respective 
governments. . The stark facts of Soviet 
strength and Western weakness leave no time for 
the usual slow minuet of diplomacy. 
We repeat our last week’s recommendation that our 
authorities make direct and forceful representations to 
the French Government at once. 


Government and business get together 

The businessmen on the Department of Commerce's 
Advisory Council agree with Government leaders that 
the biggest immediate menace to the nation’s security 
is inflation. That much at least was clear after the 
hush-hush meeting between the Council and top de- 
fense-production officials held at Sea Island, Georgia, 
over the weekend of November 4-5. It was also re- 
ported that the businessmen generally accepted the 
necessity for strict controls over credit, higher taxes 
and some cutbacks in civilian production. Some of 
them, including heads of several leading companies, 
were said to have assured Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer that they would try to hold prices at 
present levels. The atmosphere of sweetness and light 
which appears to have prevailed during the meeting 
was disturbed, however, when the subject of excess 
profits taxes was discussed. Most of the businessmen 
present registered their opposition. They were not 
nearly so unanimous, according to reports, on the 
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question of wage and price controls. Writing in the 
New York Times for November 5, Charles E. Egan 
notes that “a surprisingly large bloc . . . supported the 
idea that the sooner such controls were invoked, the 
better it would be for the economy.” That mixed reac. 
tion is not so surprising as it seems. Though business. 
men instinctively shy away from government controls, 
they act just as instinctively to protect their own 
interests. In many cases today, notably in the metal. 
fabricating line, self-interest indicates that price con. 
trols are a lesser evil than the soaring prices, conver. 
sion deals and speculative hoarding which prevail in 
nonferrous metals. Last week, some manufacturers 
paid as high as 35 cents a pound for copper. Lead and 
aluminum continued their steady climb. Tin vaulted 
to $1.36—a level so astronomical as to be almost ridic- 
ulous. That’s the highest price tin has reached in more 
than a century, and compares with a base of 52 cents 
during World War II. 


Adding to war costs 

Until the report of the Sea Island meeting is pub- 
lished, we shall not know whether the assembled busi- 
ness and Government leaders were properly solicitous 
about the cost of the Korean war. Since President Tn- 





man decided to stop the Communists in Korea, what | 
has happened to the prices of many war-essential 
goods does not make pretty reading—except to the 
plotters in the Kremlin. Rubber has advanced more | 
than 160 per cent; wool about 60 per cent; cotton 50 | 
per cent. The Army is paying $910 for radio receivers | 
which before the war cost $550. It is paying $220 for 
a surgical-instrument case and medicine cabinet which 
only four months ago carried a price tag of $195. It is. 
shelling out 62 per cent more for zinc—used in badly-, 
needed batteries, 114 per cent more for glycerin, 25 per 
cent more for tires, 50 per cent more for shipping | 
boxes. Already, price increases since Korea have added 
several billions to the war bill. At a press conference 
following the Sea Island meeting, Secretary Sawyer 
said that the sense of urgency which sparked the de- 
fense effort during the last war is not present today. 
The Secretary can say that again. 


Deficit-financing and inflation 

To the rising debate over inflation and what to do 
about it, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York con- 
tributed an observation recently which is worth some 
attention. In its monthly Review for November, the 
Bank noted that excessive private expenditure rather 
than Government deficit spending has powered the re- 
cent rise in commodity prices, as well as most of the 
inflation which has taken place since World War II. 
Though agreeing with the advocates of a balanced 
Federal budget, the Bank says: 

Expenditures in excess of current income by busi- 

ness, consumers or State and local governments or 

by any other major economic group are, if f- 

nanced through bank credit, just as inflationary as 

bank-financed Government deficits. 
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Far from being a source of inflationary pressure, the 
postwar operations of the Government, according to 
the Bank, have been a “major anti-inflation force.” They 
have resulted in a net cash surplus. On the other hand, 
business has resorted to deficit financing to pay for a 
large part of its record postwar expansion. Since it did 
not succeed in any notable way in borrowing the sav- 
ings of non-bank investors, and was obliged to go to 
the banking system for loans, the inflationary effect 
was compounded. By the end of October, business 
borrowings from the New York banks alone reached a 
record high of $5.860 billion. Consumers added to the 
pressure by buying billions of dollars worth of goods 
on the cuff. The lesson from all this is obvious. Whether 
we are businessmen or consumers, if we are seriously 
intent on stopping inflation, we can make a good be- 
ginning with our own finances. Don’t borrow a cent, 
don’t buy on credit unless the need is absolute. 


Business and public relations 
Addressing the fall conference of the Society for 
Advancement of Management, held in New York City 
on November 2, Brig. Gen. Robert Wood Johnson 
suggested that the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce go out of 
the public-relations business. Said the Chairman of 
the Board of Johnson & Johnson, who has dropped 
bombshells in management circles before: 
It may be better for these two worthy organiza- 
tions to bring an end to their (dtordtions 
activities as such, and confine themselves exclu- 
sively to the business of representing their mem- 
berships in matters of legislation and, more 
important, in matters of organized self-discipline 
for business and the exchange of information. 
This noted industrialist believes that the public- 
relations job can best be done by individual firms on 
the grass-roots level. He believes also that printed 
statements and paid advertisements are no substitute 
for personal contacts. The suggestion that the NAM 
and the Chamber of Commerce concentrate on “mat- 
ters of organized self-discipline” has interesting possi- 
bilities which ought to be explored. With the war 
crisis imposing new responsibilities on business, this 
would be an excellent time to start. 


Nominal totalitarians 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath’s decision, 
made public on October 31, to admit to the United 
States, under the McCarran Act, aliens whose mem- 
bership in totalitarian parties was merely “nominal” 
can have brought but slight comfort to worried appli- 
cants for entrance visas. Mr. McGrath advised would- 
be immigrants from Europe to clear their status with 
U.S. consuls in their home countries before sailing, 
so as to avoid the risk of being refused admission when 
they arrive here. Since the final decision on admission 
is made upon arrival of an immigrant in the United 
States, however, the best that a consul can do is to 
trust that the Attorney General will agree with the 
consul’s judgment that an immigrant’s totalitarian 
membership was merely “nominal” and that he does 


not constitute a security risk. In any event, admission 
on this basis can be only temporary, and the Attorney 
General must make a “detailed report” to Congress 
upon each person so admitted. In Italy, according to 
the “Letter from Rome” in the November 4 New 
Yorker, the McCarran Act “has produced melancholy 
and disillusion.” The writer quotes the conament of 
Il Messagero, Republican Rome daily, on the intern- 
ment at Ellis Island of seventy-five Italian passengers 
from the Vulcania on October 11: 


. . whatever darkens the political credit and the 
moral dignity of the U.S.A. constitutes a danger 
to us, too. The loss of face by one democratic na- 
tion becomes a loss of face by all. . . . The intern- 
ment of Italians on Ellis Island was perfectly in 
accord with anti-American propaganda, not with 
the “Voice of America.” Merely an example of 
American silliness, it may be said. But America of 
today, the America that is leading the Western 
world, cannot afford to be silly. 


That is the opinion of men who are grappling with 
communism at much closer range than advocates of 
the McCarran Act. 


Spain back in—or is it? 

The UN General Assembly on November 4 finalized 
the action of its Special Political Committee (Am. 
11/11, p. 149) by repealing its 1946 resolution recom- 
mending that members withdraw their heads of mis- 
sions from Madrid. This action was no surprise. What 
was surprising was that at his news conference on 
November 2 President Truman said that it would be a 
long, long time before the United States would send 
an ambassador to Madrid. This is an odd way to con- 
duct foreign relations. Last January our State Depart- 
ment announced the reasons why we would support 
the repeal of the 1946 resolution. Last week Senator 
John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), U. S. delegate to the 
UN, explained: “From the start the United States has 
had very serious doubts about the wisdom and efficacy 
of the 1946 resolution.” The New York Herald Tribune, 
which has published many anti-Franco dispatches, 
pointed out editorially on November 4 that the Presi- 
dent had only “succeeded in obscuring an already 
complex issue,” after Mr. Acheson seemingly had tried 
to clarify it. What prompted Mr. Truman to take such 
an arbitrary attitude? He seems to be shaping our 
relations with Spain according to his own personal 
likes and dislikes. Our readers will recall, of course, 
his hostile attitude towards the $62.5-million loan 
voted to Spain by Congress. There were reports that 
he intended to “impound” it, though these reports have 
not been officially verified. 


... and our policy of recognition 
The Washington Post for November 3 interpreted 
our action in the UN on the Spanish question as 
a reversion to what was a nineteenth-century 
principle of American foreign policy, namely, the 
automatic recognition of all de facto governments 
without regard to their origin or their constitu- 
tional legitimacy. 
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That is probably true. In fact, Secretary Acheson be- 
gan “reverting” over a year ago. Addressing the Pan- 
American Society of the United States on September 
19, 1949, he took occasion to say that our practice in 
recognizing foreign governments should not “always” 
be based on our approval of them (Am. 2/4, p. 515). 
But the Post goes too far when it suggests that the 
same principle would apply to Mao Tse-tung’s regime. 
The “realistic” principle of recognition means that we 
will give it to a de facto regime only if that govern- 
ment can be expected to live up to its international 
commitments and is willing to commit itself to peace- 
ful purposes. Franco’s government is. Mao Tse-tung’s 
obviously is not. It would therefore be a mistake to 
admit Peiping to the society of nations by extending 
to it U. S. diplomatic recognition. 


Talks at Torquay 

As part of the settlement after World War II, the 
planners of a better future envisaged a world bound 
together by economic as well as political ties. There 
was no thought of returning to absolute free trade, 
but agreement was general that a sharp reduction of 
trade barriers would promote prosperity and foster 
world peace. With that end in view, thirty-two nations 
signed the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which was hammered out at Geneva in 1947 and at 
Annecy, in France, in 1949. This marked a significant 
and heartening retreat from the suffocating economic 
nationalism of the 1930's. If the Agreement did not at 
once achieve the hoped-for results, that was due to the 
severe dislocations which persisted long after the war. 
The world-wide dollar shortage, somewhat alleviated 
by the Marshal] Plan, was the biggest obstacle. Now 
that the dollar shortage has practically disappeared, 
and the world, as Secretary of Commerce Sawyer said 
two weeks ago, “is far closer to achieving the condi- 
tions necessary to multilateral trading than anyone 
dared hope a year ago,” the Agreement assumes new 
and practical importance. On November 2, the thirty- 
two signatories began the second phase of their talks 
at Torquay, in England, designed to solidify the sub- 
stantial progress already made. Participating in the 
discussions were seven other nations which hope to 
sign the Agreement at the end of the conference. As 
at Geneva and Annecy, the bargaining will be hard 
and protracted. The Europeans, especially, will have a 
difficult time with protectionist-minded France and 
Italy. Our delegates won't find it easy to break down 
the discrimination against dollar goods practised by 
the British Commonwealth. There will be disappoint- 
ments and setbacks, and much disheartening evidence 
of selfishness and shortsightedness. Nevertheless, the 
movement toward freeing the clogged channels of 
trade must go steadily forward. 


Yugo’s won’t play ball 

No one was very much surprised, we presume, when 
the Yugoslav basketball team, competing in the world’s 
championship tournament in Buenos Aires on Novem- 
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ber 2, refused to take the court against a Spanish team, 
People are accustomed by now to the way in which 
Communist ideology pops up in the strangest places, 
What really should cause surprise, however, is the 
fact that convinced Communists (no other kind would 
be permitted to travel outside Yugoslavia) play bas. 
ketball, or any other game, for that matter. The 
essence of a game is the rules. A much-battered tackle 
or guard might fleetingly long for a set of brass 
knuckles. But in his saner moments he would shudder 
to think of a football game in which brass knuckles 
were standard equipment. On the other hand, the 
essence of communism is that there are no rules. In 
the Communist state, there is no real law; there js 
only the arbitrary will of the dictator and the naked 
power that enforces it. The idea of a legitimate op. 
position, protected in its activities by laws that prevent 
the state from putting forth its full power and crushing 
it—such an idea has no place in the Communist mind. 
We wonder, therefore, how it comes about that a 
Communist state should promote an activity like bas- 
ketball, which can so readily accustom men to the 
idea of dealing with opposition on fair and equal 
terms, with the idea that not every means of gaining 
one’s end is to be tolerated in civilized human rela- 
tions. It must be admitted, however, that the Yugoslay 
team’s conduct at Buenos Aires seems to indicate that 
those ideas have yet to take root in the players’ minds. 


Right is Right, and Left is Left... 

Strange how the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left can meet in a sort of intellectual never-never 
land. We are weary by now of those ideological purists 
of the Left who, even while Russia piles up armies 
and armaments and sends its satellites crashing across 
the borders of the free world, insist that none shall 
fight by our side except those who can survive their 
ideological scrutiny. Greece, Spain, Portugal, Argen- 
tina, Indo-China—their defects and offenses, these 
purists aver, outweigh the common danger to our 
Western civilization. Somehow it seems to these 
dreamers of the Left that to deal with the Soviet bar- 
barism we, and all our allies, must be ideologically 
as pure as driven snow. At the other extreme we have 
those who would reject the United Nations because it 
includes atheistic and totalitarian states—overlooking 
the fact that the majority of the member states have 
demonstrated that they stand for at least the minimum 
requirements of a free and civilized society. These 
dreamers of the Right call for a purified and vastly 
stronger UN, forgetting that the present state of the 
UN is simply a reflection of the present state of the 
world. If there is to be cooperation among the nations 
to resist Soviet aggression, it must be the cooperation 
of today’s nations as they are today, with all their 
imperfections on their heads. Tomorrow may be too 
late; and much more so that distant tomorrow when 
all nations—including the United States—are ready for 
the full implementation of the Christian ideal of just 
and peaceful international relations. 
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With the distractions of the midterm elections behind 
it, Washington inevitably turned its reluctant eyes 
once again to the foreign situation. It is safe to say 
that what it saw filled it with a profound sense of 
uneasiness. This was not altogether due to the sad 
fiasco of the meeting of the defense ministers, about 
which America spoke editorially last week, though of 
course that entered into the picture. It was rather the 
whole world situation. 


Looked at realistically, that situation could not, 
from this vantage point, be worse. Even if the French 
had not, at least temporarily, wrecked the plans for 
the defense of Western Europe, nobody really believes 
that those plans would supply a fighting force to beat 
off Soviet Russia if she did decide to move. Nor does 
anybody believe, I think, that she will calmly wait for 
years until the free nations are as strong as she is 
before she does move. In planes, in motorized armor 
and in manpower, we will be behind her for years, 
even with the expenditure of uncounted billions; and 
when we do begin to catch up, Russia, with that fear- 
neurosis so aptly described by Senator Lodge at the 
United Nations Assembly, will almost certainly leap. 

We have, it is true, won a partial victory in that 
communism is at present a beaten force in the West. 
Yet Soviet Russia remains as great a menace as be- 
fore, or rather the Soviet Army does. At the end of 
the war, we had two great weapons with which to 
establish and maintain a peaceful world: the mightiest 
armed forces in the world, and diplomacy. We threw 
away the first and decided to throw in our lot with 
diplomacy, chiefly in the United Nations. Now we 
discover to our horror that sheer force is after all the 
biggest diplomatic argument in the world debate, 
and that we are pitifully weak. It is moins cing, as the 
French put it—five minutes to twelve. 

We have lost China, we are not at all sure of India, 
and the rest of the Far East is a powder keg. But what 
seems to disturb official Washington most profoundly 
is its deep-seated suspicion that perhaps, after all, 
even anti-Communist Western Europe has no real de- 
sire to save itself. This apparent suicide complex often 
disguises itself behind the rationalization that this 
fight is a private one between the two colossi, Russia 
and the United States; let them fight it out. To ignore 
the fact that if we do come to blows it will be across 
their countries seems like sheer somnambulism. 

The Soviets miscalculated when they counted on a 
severe depression here. They did, however, get a 
Weapon almost as good: inflation. High prices have 
cut down by a goodly percentage the amount of ma- 
teriel for the armed forces we can buy with the money 
appropriated. Our foreign policy is just so much 
weakened. Wicrrw Parsons 
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Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., founder and president 
of the Catholic Medical Mission Board, and founder 
of the Congregation of the Daughters of Mary, Health 
of the Sick, will celebrate his golden jubilee as a Jesuit 
on November 18. The Catholic Medical Mission Board 
is a lay organization dedicated to supplying medical 
equipment for the missions. The Daughters of Mary 
are nursing sisters who serve in the missions. Father 
Garesché described the activities of both in an AMER- 
Ica article, “Charity wide as the world” (9/17/50). 
» At its Atlantic City convention, November 2, the 
American Dental Association elected as its new presi- 
dent Dr. Harold W. Oppice, professor in the dental 
school of Loyola University, Chicago. Dr. Harold Hil- 
lenbrand, executive secretary of the Association since 
1946 and former editor of its Journal, is a graduate of 
the same school. 

» Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., of the faculty 
of theology at Woodstock College, Md., and editor 
of Theological Studies, received on November 15 the 
Cardinal Spellman Award, given by the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America for outstanding work in 
theology. 

» In much-battered Malta, the Young Christian Work- 
ers are trying to build a circulating library of Catholic 
social literature for Malta’s working people. Contribu- 
tions of books are gratefully accepted. Address: YCW, 
St. Aloysius College, Birkirkara, Malta, G.C. 

» Harold A. Stevens, elected November 7 on the 
Democratic ticket as a judge of the Court of General 
Sessions of New York County, is the first Negro to be 
nominated by a major political party for so high a 
judicial office. Mr. Stevens, a Catholic and a graduate 
of Boston College Law School, served two terms in 
the N. Y. State Assembly, representing a largely white 
district. He was twice president of the N. Y. Catholic 
Interracial Council. 

» Wrote Archbishop Edward D. Howard of Portland, 
Ore., urging support of a local civil-rights ordinance: 
Both as Christians and as Americans, we must 
necessarily uphold the principle which concedes 
to everyone his inalienable rights; neither race 


nor color can be made the basis for any excep- 
tion to this norm. 


>» The changing relations between management and 
organized labor in the past twenty years are the theme 
of a doctoral dissertation, Management and Manage- 
ment’s Right to Manage in Industry, by Rev. John 
Louis Corrigan, S.J., published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, D.C. The Quar- 
terly Book Review of the Library of Congress says 
that Fr. Corrigan’s book “provides a more vivid pic- 
ture of industrial government in action than do more 
generalized treatments of the subject.” C.K. 
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Republican comeback 


Any doubts about the survival of the Republicans on 
an equal footing with the Democrats in our two-party 
system were dissipated on November 7. The Repub- 
lican party can still bounce back—at least in between 
Presidential elections. 

A political thunderbolt hit New York City’s Demo- 
cratic machine when Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri, running independently, polled the amazing total 
of 1.15 million votes to knock out the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor, Justice Ferdinand Pecora. 
“Impy’s” plurality (the Daily News coined the catchy 
nickname and it caught on) was 219,527. In a Demo- 
cratic stronghold, Mr. Impellitteri, denied the nomina- 
tion many people thought he had a right to, proved 
that he was stronger than the party’s bosses. The 
repercussions of his triumph on the local Democratic 
organization—which, of course, controls the State 
Democratic organization—are sure to be profound. 

Mr. Impellitteri’s victory seems, in one way or 
another, to have contributed greatly to Governor 
Dewey’s towering plurality of 562,060 in his bid for 
a third term. Rep. Walter A. Lynch, Mr. Dewey’s 
Democratic opponent, came out of overwhelmingly 
Democratic New York City with a plurality over the 
Governor of only 158,483, of a total City vote for 
Governor of almost 2.4 million. For some reason Mr. 
Lynch’s running mate on the Democratic and Liberal 
tickets, Senator Herbert H. Lehman, running for re- 
election, outpolled Mr. Lynch in the City by 254,920 
votes, and outpolled Governor Dewey in the City by 
413,416 votes. The fact that the Republican candidate 
for Mayor won only 382,795 votes, as compared to 
Mr. Dewey’s 1.11 million and Mr. Impellitteri’s 1.15 
million, is sure to lead to much speculation. 

Senator Taft’s resounding victory by some 400,000 
votes in Ohio leaves the Republican party faced again 
with the problem of reconciling its more progressive 
wing, represented by Governor Dewey, and its con- 
servative wing, represented by Senator Taft. Political 
analysts were suggesting that the Democrats wanted 
Mr. Taft to win because he would be (they thought) 
comparatively easy to beat as a Presidential nominee 
in 1952. If so, the strategy backfired. Not only Mr. 
Taft, but Mr. Dewey, came out of the election consid- 
erably strengthened. Governor Earl Warren’s easy 
victory over James Roosevelt in California leaves him, 
too, as a strong contender for 1952. Governor James 
H. Duff's election to the Senate from Pennsylvania 
also puts him up front. 


CONGRESSIONAL TURNOVER 


In the Senate, the Democrats have held 54 seats, 
the Republicans 42. Thirty-six seats, three of them for 
unexpired terms, were filled on November 7. Twenty- 
three of these have been held by Democrats, 13 by 
Republicans. Last week the latter captured six Demo- 
cratic seats, and lost one they themselves held. The 
new Senate will therefore have 49 Democrats and 
47 Republicans—the thinnest majority possible. 
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Very heavy defeats were suffered by the Democrats: 
Scott Lucas (Ill.), majority leader, to Everett Dirk. 
sen; Francis Myers (Penna.), majority “whip,” to 
Gov. James H. Duff; the veteran Millard Tydings 
(Md.), chairman of the Military Services Committee 
and head of the subcommittee of Foreign Relations 
which “investigated” the McCarthy charges, to little 
known John Marshall Butler; and Elbert D. Thomas 
(Utah), chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to Wallace F. Bennett. The Idaho 
seat Glen Taylor held went to Herman Welker. Rep. 
Richard Nixon (R., Calif.) trounced Rep. Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas for Sheridan Downey’s place. Thomas 
C. Hennings Jr. was the only Democrat to replace a 
Republican, Forrest Donnell (Mo.). 

In the House of Representatives, of course, all of 
the 435 seats were up for election—except Maine's 
three, filled in September. The present House has had 
259 Democrats and 169 Republicans, with six vacan- 
cies. Last week the Democratic control was cut to about 
240-194 (24 of them doubtful). This isn’t much, as 
Southern Democrats vote with Northern Republicans 
on many issues. The one replacement over which 
everyone can rejoice is that of Vito Marcantonio, of 
the Communistic American Labor party in New York, 
by James G. Donovan—even though it took a coalition 
of the Democratic, Republican and Liberal parties 
to do it. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


The Democrats at present have 29 Governors, the 
Republicans 19. In some States the term is four years, 
in others, two. There were 32 contests this year. In 17 
of these, the Democrats were defending their Gov- 
ernorships; in 15, the Republicans defended. 

In no less than seven of these races the Republicans 
dislodged Democrats, whereas the Democrats failed 
to dislodge a single Republican. The most surprising 
displacement was that of Governor Lane (D., Md.) 
by Theodore R. McKeldin. The campaign which at- 
tracted most national interest, after the New York 
imbroglio, was that of Gov. Chester Bowles (D. 
Conn.) to retain office, because success might have 
made him a powerful figure in Democratic national 
politics. But he lost to Rep. John Davis Lodge. Other 
States in which Democratic Governors gave way to 
Republicans were Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, Nevada 
and New Mexico. Arizona remained doubtful. 

At a time when one party has as slim a majority in 


the Senate as 49-47, State Governorships become very } 
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important nationally. When a Senator dies or resigns, 
as four did in the 81st Congress, the Governor of his 
State appoints a replacement, almost always of the 
same party as the Governor. 

As for the reasons for Democratic reverses, “soft- 
ness’ towards Communists, the mismanagement of 
national security and of foreign relations, and the 
“trend towards socialism” have been the most gen- 
erally heard charges. Local issues and personalities 
were often decisive. 


Labor, management 
and the election 


The reaction in labor and business circles to the elec- 
tion can be very simply stated. Business was elated and 
labor was downcast. 

As the campaign progressed, businessmen were not 
overly concerned about the outcome, except in Ohio. 
Most of them estimated that, regardless of the results, 
in party terms the 82nd Congress would assume sub- 
stantially the same complexion as its predecessors 
going back to 1938. That complexion has been domi- 
nantly conservative, the result of an informal coalition 
between Republicans and Southern Democrats. If the 
coalition has been unable to advance much conserva- 
tive legislation, it has managed fairly consistently to 
block the Fair Deal measures sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration. The result has been a kind of middle-of- 
the-road compromise which business finds not uncon- 
genial. 


Senator Taft’s bid for re-election in Ohio fell out- 
side this general pattern. To businessmen, as well as 
to unionists, the Senator is Mr. Republican. Had he 
been defeated, they would have felt grave apprehen- 
sion over the future of the Republican Party, and 
would have shuddered over the waxing power of 
organized labor in the Democratic Party. 


Conversely, union leaders studied the returns from 
Ohio, and from the rest of the country, with undis- 
guised disappointment. In Ohio, they had expended 
an unprecedented amount of time and money, and had 
made it clear to friend and foe alike that the defeat of 
the co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act was their 
Number One objective in the campaign. The returns 
indicate that they were unable to deliver even the 
industrial, big-city vote in anything like the measure 
predicted. The fact that they were obliged to support 
a candidate for whom they had small enthusiasm, and 
that Governor Lausche assumed a neutral attitude to- 
ward the Senate race, mitigates their failure but does 
not excuse it. The Ohio race was fought on national 
issues, and the labor-supported candidate took a bad 
licking. 

Nor was there much consolation elsewhere. Though 
Senators McMahon and Lehman won in Connecticut 
and New York, and Senator Donnell was beaten in 
Missouri, such anti-labor stalwarts as Senators Wiley 
(Wis.), Capehart (Ind.), Hickenlooper (Iowa) and 


Millikin (Colo.) were re-elected. In addition, Sena- 
tor Myers was beaten in Pennsylvania and Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas in California. The balloting for House 
seats was scarcely more encouraging. About all labor 
can claim is that by its efforts it averted an off-year 
landslide such as occurred in 1946. If true, that would 
be no mean achievement. 

Pondering the results of the election, we look with 
dismay on the growing tendency among labor and 
management leaders to shift their struggle from the 
economic to the political sphere. How can these men 
build sound industrial relations so long as they identify 
their respective fortunes with rival political parties? 
To the ultimate development of political parties along 
the class lines familiar in Europe, we see no alternative 
except a new understanding between labor and man- 
agement and a new disposition to work together for 
common objectives and the general welfare. Other- 
wise, we might just as well concede with Karl Marx, 
the founder of communism, that class struggle is en- 
demic to capitalism. 


Forces for peace 


No longer will the United Nations, at least in matters 
of collective security, be condemned to frustration and 
futility by the Soviet veto. On November 3 the General 
Assembly, over the vehement legal objections of the 
Soviet bloc (see AM. 10/21, p. 72), adopted the reso- 
lution called “Uniting for Peace.” Henceforth, if a 
Great Power veto prevents Security Council action in 
a case of breach of the peace or aggression, the Assem- 
bly can be called on twenty-four hours notice and 
may recommend military action by the member states. 
The resolution recommends that UN members train 
special forces to be ready at the call of the Assembly, 
and sets up a 14-member Peace Observation Commis- 
sion to report on international] tensions. 

U.S. delegate John Foster Dulles, who piloted the 
plan through the month of debate, was probably not 
far wrong in calling the resolution “the most important 
General Assembly action since San Francisco.” He 
added an implicit proviso, however, which should 
moderate the enthusiasm of those who are saying that 
now at last the UN can defend the world’s peace: 

The resolution, when implemented, will vitalize 

Charter provisions so as to provide such depend- 

able collective resistance to aggression that it is 

less likely that aggression will reoccur (emphasis 
added). 
{mplementation—there’s the rub. We question the pos- 
sibility of implementing Section C, the heart of the 
resolution: 
[The Assembly] recommends . . . that each mem- 
ber maintain within its national armed forces ele- 
ments so trained, organized and equipped that 
they could promptly be made available . . . for 
service as a United Nations unit or units... 
Even to the non-military mind that proposal must 
seem unrealistic. Our State Department, where the 
original plan was drafted, must have been aware of 
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the total failure of the twelve North Atlantic Treaty 
Nations to provide even the absolute minimum of 
forces necessary to guard Western Europe. Last March 
at the Hague their military experts drew up detailed 
plans for those forces, and the Atlantic Council of 
Foreign Ministers urged prompt “implementation.” 
If the Atlantic Treaty Nations, some of whom are the 
strongest free states in the UN, cannot or will not con- 
cert their forces to confront the 275 mobilized and 
menacing Soviet divisions, can we expect them to 
heed the vague recommendations of the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution? 

Close examination of Section C will disclose, we 
believe, that it is just as inoperable as the French 
demand that German units in the North Atlantic forces 
be limited to regiment size. How could the various 
national units be “so trained, organized and equipped” 
that they could be used together as an effective fight- 
ing force in an emergency? For one thing, in what 
language would commands be given? 

To maintain the peace, the UN admittedly needs 
force at its disposal. But there is little likelihood that 
Soviet Russia will ever permit the implementation of 
articles 43-47 of the Charter, putting armed forces at 
the command of the Security Council. Neither is there 
much chance that Section C of the Assembly’s reso- 
lution will ever be acted upon. 


On the brink of World War III 


Chou En-lai, Red China’s Foreign Minister, has made 
good his boast of September 30. The Chinese Com- 
munists have not “supinely tolerated” the invasion of 
North Korea by the UN forces. On November 6 Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, in a personally signed com- 
muniqué, accused the Peiping regime of “one of the 
most offensive acts of international lawlessness of his- 
toric record.” Red China had entered the Korean war. 

For three weeks the UN army had bowled north- 
ward, overrunning one prepared position after another. 
Suddenly, with his back to the Yalu River, a hither- 
to demoralized enemy turned and began to fight. Out 
of China came fresh supplies of weapons, Soviet T-34 
tanks, self-propelled artillery, recoilless guns and the 
famed Russian rocket launchers of World War II. For 
the first time the American Air Force met opposition 
in the air as Russian-made Yaks and jet fighters roared 
over the Manchurian frontier to strafe UN positions. 
The Korean war was flaring up again. 

More important than the sudden replenishment in 
arms, the North Koreans received reinforcements of 
Chinese Communist troops. Elements from seven di- 
visions of the Fourth Field Army, estimated at 30,000 
men, were identified in combat in the critical western 
sector of the front. Reserves “in great concentration” 
were massed in the “privileged sanctuary of Chinese 
territory,” General MacArthur’s communiqué went on. 
There was danger of a repetition of the nearly dis- 
astrous first days of the Korean war. If these reserves 
of cannon fodder were committed to the battle, the 
result could well mean a slow retreat for UN forces 
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as Chinese Communist forces, vastly superior in num. 
bers, succeeded in outflanking them. Such action could 
set off World War III, a possibility General MacArthur 
had in mind when he pointed out that the troop con- 
centrations were a “matter of international signif- 
cance” (emphasis added). 

For the first time since Mao Tse-tung and his hench. 
men took over in China, Chinese communism appears 
in its true colors for even the die-hard apologists of 
“agrarian reform” to witness. The Peiping regime is 
now playing an aggressive role on three Asiatic fronts, 
In addition to the Korean intervention, these past 
few weeks have witnessed a vastly improved Commu- 
nist army steadily pushing back the French in Indo- 
China. The sudden rejuvenation of Ho Chi-minh’s 
guerrillas is explainable only on the supposition that 
the rebel army is receiving training, supplies and ad- 
vice from Red China. In Tibet the Chinese Commu- 
nists are pressing a brutal invasion to “liberate” the 
Himalayan state whose autonomy has been guaranteed 
by China. This move has disillusioned even Pandit 
Nehru, India’s Prime Minister and faithful champion 
of Red China’s lofty ideals and purity of intention. 

The combination of aggressions suggests a partner- 
ship in crime between the Soviet Union and Red 
China. Has Mao now formally committed himself to 
keeping the UN distracted in Asia while Stalin pursues 
his purpose in Europe? If so, the strategy is perfect. 
While both Red leaders carve out their spheres of 
spoliation, the democratic Powers are hindered from 
developing their full strength in either East or West. 

Whatever the purpose of the Chinese Communist 
intervention in Korea—whether it be to push the UN 
forces out of Korea, to keep them engaged for the rest 
of the winter or merely to protect the Yalu River 
hydroelectric plants—one fact is painfully clear. No 
amount of equivocation or hiding of heads in the sands 
of pretense can change it. The Chinese Communists 
are engaged in international homicide. No matter how 
far they go, their last-minute intervention in Korea 
has created a grave danger that the Korean war will 
turn into a global conflict. 

Since the end of World War II the international 
situation has never been so grave. It calls for a repe- 
tition of the prompt and decisive UN action of last 
June. The new powers of the General Assembly, giv- 
ing it the right to urge action in cases of aggression 
when the Security Council is deadlocked by the veto, 
have not come too soon. 

In the event that the special session of the Security 
Council, called as we go to press, is handicapped by 
the presence of the Soviet delegate, the question of 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea should be 
referred to the Assembly as quickly as possible. Fur- 
thermore, it is high time that Russia’s role in the whole 


Korean affair be publicly exposed by the UN, partic- 


ularly since her latest adventure in aiding aggression 
assumes the proportions of a distinct threat to world 
peace. The responsibilities of the UN have never been 
heavier. 
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SPREE TERETE erereR meen 


Let’s face facts 
about boxing 





Timothy A. Murnane Jr. 








Ir WAS AN OLD PROBLEM, and yet it was a new 
one. Television had aggravated it. It was the problem 
of morality in boxing. 

Early this year middleweight boxer Laverne Roach 
died as a result of injuries suffered in a prize fight in 
New York’s St. Nicholas Arena. The bout was tele- 
vised. 

Veteran Sportswriter David J. Walsh of Interna- 
tional News Service wrote afterward: 

It was the prize ring’s first death over televi- 

sion.... 


This time death came into the great American 
living room and squatted down among the folks. 

They gaped, spellbound, and in the end some 
wished they hadn't. 

In the end, too, I suspect that the prize ring will 
wish they hadn’t, either. 

For Laverne Roach didn’t die as many fighters 
before him have succumbed, alone and obscurely. 

He died in the hearts of a great many Americans 
who are unlikely to let boxing forget. 

The death of Roach, coming as it did only a short time 
after boxing had been under fire by moralists and med- 
ical men, focused attention on what seemed to be new 
evidence. Most disturbing to Catholic boxing fans was 
the attack on its morality. 

Father Francis J. Connell, C.S.S.R., professor of 
moral theology at Catholic University, declared in the 
January issue of The American Ecclesiastical Review: 

... it is difficult to reconcile prize-fighting, as we 

have it today, with Catholic principles of morality. 

For undoubtedly, the purpose of the fighters is to 

deal each other severe blows, and if possible, to 

score a “knock-out.” 

This opinion may seem somewhat severe in 
view of the widespread conviction of the Ameri- 
can people that prize-fighting is a “good clean 
sport.” Yet, it is difficult to see how any other in- 
terpretation of the fifth commandment can be 
given. 

Father Connell distinguishes between prize-fighting, 
the professional sport, and boxing, the amateur sport. 
Of the latter he says: “Boxing, in the sense of giving 
and parrying light blows without any intention of 
striking the opponent severely or inflicting injury, is 
lawful for the purpose of exercise and recreation, and 
in order to test one’s skill in self-defense.” But even 
this can become unlawful, he says, if due precautions 
are not observed or if the contest tends to the knock- 
out of one of the fighters. 

Father Connell’s opinion differed sharply from that 
previously expressed by other moralists. Typical of the 
Opposing viewpoint was that of Father Edwin F. 
Healy, S.J., in his Moral Guidance: 


As a former amateur boxer with experience in high 
school, college, Navy, A.A.U. and Golden Gloves 
competitions, Mr. Murnane is hardly an enemy of 
the prize ring. He writes to protest against the lust 
for violence exhibited both in the ring and among 
spectators today, and to plead for the return of a 
manly sport to its proper place. 


The practice of professional boxers of trying by 
means of a “knock-out” to render their opponent 
helpless is justifiable. These boxers do not do the 
opponent serious injury. Ordinarily the one who 
is thus knocked out is simply put into a state where 
he is unable, for a few minutes, to continue the 
bout. He is still conscious, though temporarily 
incapacitated. If at times the man is rendered un- 
conscious, that is merely accidental. 
In fairness to Father Healy, it should be stated that his 
opinion was written before widespread publicity was 
given to recent medical studies on the effects of box- 
ing. Father Healy does censure “slugging fests’—the 
merciless pounding of one another. 

Those close to the fight game would probably dis- 
agree with the contention that the rendering of the 
opponent unconscious is an accident. Most fighters 
want to win by knock-outs, if possible, for knock-outs 
pay off. They build up a fighter’s reputation, making it 
possible for him to demand more money and to ad- 
vance in division ratings. And, of course, the profes- 
sional fighter is in the game to make money. 

Father Connell, on the other hand, seems to say that 
the fighter cannot aim for a knock-out, that is, to knock 
unconscious. On reflection this seems a reasonable re- 
striction, for the line between knocking one’s opponent 
out temporarily and knocking him out for good is a 
questionable one. It is one over which the boxer does 
not have complete control. 

Many considerations enter into the knock-out—the 
condition of the fighters, physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally; the timing of the blow and the weight behind 
it; was it taken squarely or partially blocked? The only 
factors over which the fighter has much control are how 
much force he puts into the blow, and where he lands 
it. Even here, the control is somewhat theoretical. Both 
fighters are constantly on the move, bobbing and weav- 
ing, moving in and out. Thus, the effects of a relatively 
light blow will be changed if the fighter happens to 
walk into one. 

Again, the punching of the trained fighter is almost 
an automatic reaction. The eye sees the opening and 
the blow has already started. The quicker the reaction, 
the better the fighter. The fighter can’t afford to think 
about the blows he throws. They must be instinctive. 
Training sharpens his instincts. 

When the fighter sees his opponent in a bad way, 
he doesn’t let up. On the contrary, he renews his ef- 
forts, punching all the harder to score the knock-out. 
The injured fighter has to choose between coming 
back for more punishment, or enduring the scorn of 
the crowd. Most fighters keep coming back. In this 
weakened condition, the chances of being knocked out 
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are greatly increased. A noteworthy example was the 
La Motta-Cerdan championship fight in June, 1949. 
Cerdan fought after the first round with the handicap 
of a torn shoulder muscle. When the bout was stopped 
in the late rounds, his arm was almost useless. 

The fans themselves have had a great deal to do 
with making prize-fighting the brutal contest it is to- 
day. The writer recalls one bout in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, when the fight was stopped because of a severe 
cut over the eye of one of the fighters. Nevertheless, 
when the announcement was made, there were scat- 
tered boos and shouts of, “Aw, let ’em fight.” 

Sportswriters and publicity men have contributed 
their share, also. They play up the fighters with the 
knock-out strings, sometimes receiving a little on the 
side for their ballyhoo tactics. The crowds come to the 
fights expecting and wanting to see knock-outs. It’s 
like the home run in baseball. If their 
desires are not satisfied, they often 
taunt the fighters. Cries of “get him,” 
“knock him out,” even “kill him,” are 
heard. 

Of course no one believes that the 
fans actually want to see death in the 
ring, but the excitement engendered 
by the combat they are witnessing 
causes many to lose control of them- 
selves. Blood becomes heated; emotion 
overrules reason; base instincts pre- 
vail. Nor is it unusual to see normally 
staid women screaming hysterically 
for their favorites—looking anything 
but the ideal picture of womanhood. 
As one old Irish trainer used to say, 
“If you want to find out if your girl is a lady, take her 
to a prize-fight.” 

Most moralists, when touching on the subject of 
boxing, have concerned themselves with its partici- 
pants. But a very real consideration is its effect on the 
spectators. If the spectators actually take pleasure in 
the suffering of fighters, which they often seem to do, 
then they, too, would seem to be guilty of immorality. 

More apparent, of course, is the brutality of boxers 
to each other. The head is the main target and most 
knock-out blows are delivered to the head. Even when 
the fighter directs his attack at other parts of the body, 
it is generally a diversionary measure, to get an open- 
ing at the head. When one of the fighters is cut over 
the eye, his opponent directs his attack at the injured 
orb. If one’s nose is smashed, it is a signal for even 
more vicious attack at that point. Fighters often finish 
the contest looking almost inhuman. 

Recent medical studies add further evidence of the 
great physical damage suffered by prize-fighters. Writ- 
ing in the January 3 issue of Look magazine, Dr. 
Arthur H. Steinhaus, professor of physiology at George 
Williams College, Chicago, declared that scientists 
have only lately begun to realize “the appalling ruin 
that boxing causes to the brain.” 

He said that most of the damage is caused by blows 
to the head and face which bounce the brain against 
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a sharp bony ridge in the front of the skull—the sphe- 
noidal ridge. Citing the 147 brain cases examined by 
Dr. Ward C. Halsted of the University of Chicago in 
which there was no visible trace of injury outside the 
skull, Dr. Steinhaus declared that this bony ridge bites 
into the frontal lobes and destroys the brain tissue, 
when the head is jarred by a blow. Each bounce in- 
creases the damage. The frontal lobes, the most im. 
portant part of the civilized man’s brain, are the bio. 
logical seat of intelligence, coordination, restraints and 
self-control, he said. Head blows, he insists, injure that 
part of the brain most necessary to civilized living. 

Records show that in the past four years over 50 
boxers have died as a result of head blows in the ring, 
Eighteen were killed last year alone. 

In addition to those who died of ring injuries are 
thousands of punchdrunk fighters, “the living dead of 
pugilism.” After their years in the 
ring, many wind up in asylums, on 
relief, or as a burden to their families, 
Others end up as derelicts in skid 
row, dreaming of the glory that once 
was. 

“The more a man boxes,” says Dr. 
Steinhaus, “the worse his condition 
becomes. Sixty out of every 100 boxers 
suffer sufficient brain injury to slow 
them up noticeably.” 

The article quotes a classic case 
of Dr. H. L. Parker of the Mayo 
Clinic. He told of a man of 28 who 
suffered from _ stiffness, indistinct 
speech and dragging of his legs. His 
family history showed no such de- 
fects, nor had he suffered from any disease that might 
account for his condition. He had been a professional 
fighter for ten years. During the war he noticed a drag- 
ging of his foot and clumsiness of one hand, but ig- 
nored them. After the war he went back to boxing and 
won the championship of his division. As time wore 
on the stiffness increased and his gait became un- 
steady. He took a long time to warm up. Finally he lost 
his title to a man whom he had beaten previously. 

On examination his disability became obvious. There 
was a rasp in his voice and his speech was hard to un- 
derstand. His legs dragged and the toe of one shoe 
wore out before the other. His left hand was weaker 
than his right hand, but the outstanding characteristic 
was the clumsiness of the fingers, hand and arm. 

This was a man who had waited too long. The great 
Irish lightweight, Terry McGovern, was another one. 
It’s rare to find in the professional ring a man with the 
wisdom of Gene Tunney, former heavyweight title 
holder. Tunney retired undefeated shortly after he 
won the title. An accident in a training bout, which 
left his mind blank for 24 hours, decided him. It just 
wasn’t worth it. 

Ironically, television has probably had much to do 
with current concern with the boxing problem. 
Thought at first to be a boon to prize-fighting, it has 
backfired. Thousands watched boxing over television 
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who would never attend a fight at an arena. A different 
type of boxing spectators was viewing the sport. Their 
reaction was unforeseen. 

A young woman in Chicago wrote a letter which 
was quoted by INS sportswriter Walsh in the report 
cited earlier. She said: 

Three of the four persons who watched the fight 

on our TV set became ill from the close-up of poor 

Roach’s face. 


When they pushed him out for the tenth round, 
he was blind, helpless, could not hold up his hands. 

He just stumbled about in a weird danse maca- 
bre. 

One could sense death hovering near. 


As a result, pressure has been brought in some areas 
to abolish boxing altogether. Two New York State 
Assemblymen demanded, after the Roach fight, that 
boxing be outlawed or severely regulated. Even the 
amateur sport was hit. John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land, abandoned intercollegiate boxing as a result of 
unfavorable publicity. Two northern Ohio amateur 
tournaments were canceled at about the same time. 
The Cleveland Catholic paper, The Universe-Bulletin, 
published a series of articles against boxing. Sports- 
writer Jim Kelly of The Register system wrote: “Amer- 
ica should have no room for a sport in which, barring 
true accidents or criminal neglect, the outcome can 
be death.” 

But there are others, equally sincere, who believe 
that amateur boxing, at least, can be saved, if proper 
safeguards are enforced. Just this past summer a re- 
port was made by the University of Wisconsin Ath- 
letic Board, after a two-year study of boxing at the 
University. Intercollegiate boxing at that institution 
was given a clean bill of health. The study is con- 
tinuing. An important step was taken in 1949 when the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association ruled that all 
boxers in college bouts must wear headgears and must 
take a nine count after being knocked down. 

Still further changes must be made, in this writer’s 
opinion at least, before boxing can be said to be rea- 
sonably safe. The most obvious is the elimination of 
the knock-out and technical knock-out as goals. No 
credit should be given for them and bouts should be 
so closely supervised that they can be stopped as soon 
as there is danger of a knock-out, for even amateurs 
generate terrific power. In tests made at the University 
of Wisconsin by Professor Robert Francis and quoted 
by Dr. Steinhaus in his Look article, a 145-pound ama- 
teur put 600 pounds of pressure on the surface he hit. 

Even more basic than the elimination of the knock- 
out, however, is the need for a changed attitude to- 
ward boxing. Amateurs should be taught that it is a 
test of skill, not brute strength. Points should be given 
primarily for boxing skill, ring generalship, maneuver- 
ing, defense, adaptability, not on the force of the 
blows. Sixteen-ounce gloves should be used in all 
fights. Greater emphasis should be placed on condi- 
tioning. Crowd spectacles should by all means be 
avoided. 


Boxing may have to become a gym sport like fenc- 
ing, for the presence of a crowd makes true boxing 
almost impossible. The crowd pressure is no less severe 
at amateur fights than at professional contests. Ama- 
teurs, usually adolescents in their teens, are prone to 
submit to the demands of the crowd for brutal rather 
than skillful boxing. The sad truth is that very few 
of our modern fight fans appreciate the “skillful” box- 
ing match. 

For those who wish to save boxing as a sport, the 
key would seem to be in Father Connell’s definitions: 

. giving and parrying light blows without any in- 
tention of striking the opponent severely or inflicting 
injury ... for the purpose of exercise and recreation, 
and to test one’s skill in self-defense.” 

Despite the evidence given above, there are cries 
that the sport is being ruined. But the recurring cry of 
“sissy-stuff” sounds very thin in view of the larger con- 
siderations. 

As sportswriter Dan Ryan noted in the Cleveland 
Universe-Bulletin: “This is not ‘sissy-stuff.’ It’s common 
sense. We simply need a new sanity code in boxing. 
Both God’s laws and man’s reason point to the urgent 
necessity of a reform of present boxing regulations.” 


The Christ Child’s 
place in Christmas 





Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 





Here WE ARE AGAIN close to another Christmas, 
without the Christ Child. 


When “peace” came a few years ago, many of us 
made promises galore about the things we would do 
to keep before the minds of men the Prince of Peace. 
We were going to show our gratitude for peace by 
bringing religion more and more into our daily lives. 
The influence of Christianity was going to be felt in 
the theatre, in television, on the screen, over the radio, 
in books and newspapers and magazines. Above all, 
we were going to do our part to take materialism out of 
Christmas, and to give to the Christ Child His rightful 
place in the holiday season. 

For a year or two, our good resolutions had a no- 
ticeable effect on American life. But Christmas, 1949 
marked the greatest orgy of foolish holiday celebration 
in our history, with tremendous emphasis on the mate- 


Auleen B. Eberhardt is the wife of Anthony Eberhardt 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and the mother of several children. 
She is a frequent contributor to a number of Catholic 
publications, and is active in civic undertakings aimed 
at restoring Christian practices and sentiments to 
American public and family life. 
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rialistic aspects of the season. Mammoth parades glo- 
rifying Santa Claus were held in hundreds of large 
cities, and were reproduced in newsreels throughout 
the country. Thousands of small towns emulated the 
metropolitan centers by practically making a deity of 
Santa Claus. The Christ Child was King only in a few 
scattered localities. 

What are we Americans thinking about that we 
have so shamefully neglected the central figure of the 
Christmas scene—the Babe of Bethlehem? Is it any 
wonder that we are swiftly becoming a nation of 
selfish and unhappy people, when we are pushing re- 
ligion, the source of all true joy, completely out of our 
public—and even, in many cases, private—lives? 

This is the Holy Year, the year, in Pope Pius XII’s 
ringing appeal, of “The Great Return.” Now, to get 
down to brass tacks, is the time for all of us to do 
something constructive. There is still enough time left 
to show where we stand in the global struggle be- 
tween the legions of atheism and materialism and the 
faithful followers of Christ. 

To begin with, of course, we should prepare our 
own souls for Christmas. We should make a special 
effort to cultivate the spirit of Christian charity, the 
greatest of all virtues. This means the love of God and 
the love of our fellow man, translated into acts of 
mercy, generosity and kindness. 

Secondly, we should strive to counteract, in tangible 
ways, the worldliness that now mars the celebration of 
the anniversary of Christ’s coming into our midst. 

There are several concrete things we can do. 

For example, we can strive, during these weeks 
before Christmas, to erect Christmas cribs in public 
places, in stores, comunity centers, parks and, of 
course, in our homes. 

Every city, town and village has some kind of organ- 
ization similar to the Retail Merchants Bureau. If an 
organization of Catholic men or women would ap- 
proach this association with the suggestion that relig- 
ious displays should be given prominence over Santa 
Claus, the opening wedge would be in. Most busi- 
nessmen welcome suggestions from their customers. If 
they realize that Catholic people want more emphasis 
on the Christ Child, and less on Santa Claus, they will 
do what they can to effect a change. Then there would 
be the added influence of many non-Catholics, espe- 
cially the Lutherans, who also want to see the Christ 
Child honored at Christmas time. Indeed, many Mid- 
western cities in 1949 had billboard displays depicting 
the Nativity, which were paid for by the Lutherans. 

We have found in Dubuque that the public press 
is willing to publicize our efforts to restore Christmas 
to Christ. Some time ago the eight circles of the Cath- 
olic Mothers’ Study Clubs of the city presented to 
the Dubuque Retail Merchants Association a plan 
whereby the Christian significance of December 25 
would be accentuated. The theme of the plan was 
that the citizens of Dubuque should pay tribute to 
the Prince of Peace. Some merchants immediately 
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agreed to cooperate in this plan. Milwaukee, the city 
which first set out to restore Christmas to Christ, had 
the same experience of willing cooperation on the part 
of business people in the city. 

The community or neighborhood crib is important, 
It can be managed if Catholics have the courage of 
their convictions. A dozen Catholic people in a smal] 
town, or an organization in larger centers, could spon- 
sor community cribs. There is still time to make the 
necessary arrangements, such as securing permission 
from city authorities and raising funds for the crib and 
the lighting. A community crib could be the means of 
bringing many groups together to sing Christmas carols 
during the week preceding Christmas as well as the 
week after the feast. We have had a crib on our front 
porch for the last two years. On Christmas Eve, neigh- 
bors gather to sing Christmas carols. During the holi- 
days, we have a program of Christmas songs each 
evening, played on a loud-speaking phonograph. 

In our city, the townspeople sing Christmas carols 
in a downtown park. 
Praise to the Christ 
Child has been given by 
the Knights of Columbus 
Choral Club and _ the 
Lutheran Mixed Choir; 
by glee clubs from Cath- 
olic academies and by 
massed choruses from 
the public schools; by 
the Catholic Daughters 
of America singers and 
by the Presbyterian 
church choir. They all 
take turns singing the praises of the Christ Child. 

This year, with television in so many homes, plans 
should be made by Catholic groups to urge the pro- 
ducers to furnish religious programs during the Christ- 
mas season. The radio in past years has had some ex- 
ceptionally fine Christmas programs, but in 1949 many 
of the top entertainers did not make any reference at 
all tou Christmas, as a religious feast, on their programs 
as the day drew near. 

The Christmas card also offers tremendous possibili- 
ties for bringing the real message of Christmas into the 
lives of many people. If some Catholics think religious 
Christmas cards are not artistic, just how much artistry 
goes into the holly wreaths, poinsettas, dogs, cats, 
sleighs and bells that decorate most greeting cards? I 
admit that a religious card can be gaudy and cheap, 
but at least it tells of the real significance of Christ- 
mas. Besides, there are attractive religious cards. 

We Catholics have only ourselves to blame: we have 
allowed the Christ Child to be pushed out of sight 
during Christmas. We have permitted the world to 
cram Santa Claus and all his trappings down our 
throats. We ourselves are spiritually harmed by this 
neglect of the Christ Child. Worse, we are depriving 
our children of the true Christmas spirit. We are also 
failing our neighbor, who may not possess the gift of 
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faith, by refusing to share with him the priceless boon 
of knowledge of the Christ Child. 

If we feel faint-hearted about professing our faith 
before the people of our community, let us remember 
that Our Lord has commanded us to “confess” His 
Name before men. If we allow the drift to secularism, 
the parent of communism, to continue unabated, will 
we not—each of us personally—be held accountable for 
the evil which ensues? A little prayerful reflection on 
this issue will surely convince us that we must take 
positive action to de-commercialize the feast of Our 
Lord’s Nativity. 


Anything can happen 
in New York 


Robert John Bayer 








I: WAS a clear autumn night and the red and green 
lines in the subway station below Times Square were 
just a little too confusing for comfort, so I decided to 
climb to the street and walk across town to the Com- 
modore. They say that even the seasoned New Yorker 
must sometimes pause for self-orientation when he 
emerges from one of the numerous exits. When I 
came up into the noise and the lights, near midnight. 
I was quite confused for a moment or two. I knew I 
was on Forty-Second Street, but I wasn’t sure whether 
I stood on the north or the south sidewalk. The corner 
of the avenue was only a few steps to my right. I 
turned in that direction. 

The man was so near to me that I almost bumped 
him when he stooped over to pull a fragment of dusty 
paper out of the drifted debris that banked the news 
kiosk. I swung to his left as he straightened up, and 
we stood side by side at the curb. He smoothed the 
fragment into a recognizable dollar bill and casually 
shoved it into his pants pocket. He was very young. 
His tan tweed sports jacket and open-neck shirt 
weren't immaculate, but there was nothing of the 
vagabond about him. 

“They're careless with their money in this town. 
Aren't they?” I remarked. 

“They lose it; I find it.” He was laconic. 

“Am I headed east, toward the Commodore?” I 
asked. 

“What’s that—the Commodore?” 

“A hotel. You know—right next to Grand Central 
railroad station.” 

He pointed a finger southward along Seventh Ave- 
nue. “The railroad station’s down that way.” 





Robert John Bayer, who tells about his accidental dis- 

covery of an interesting and little-known phase of Amer- 
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York, is the editor of Traffic World. Mr. Bayer’s own 
ome town is La Grange, Ill. 


“That,” I corrected, “is the Pennsylvania. I want the 
Grand Central.” 

“Are there two stations?” he inquired. 

An onlooker volunteered the information that I 
faced east and that, were I to continue in that direction 
for three or four blocks, I’d get to Grand Central— 
and to the Commodore. 

“I want some spaghetti,” said the boy. “Ill walk 
along with you.” 

By the time we got to Lexington Avenue, my com- 
panion was lost in wonderment at the fact that we 
had spotted not a single “spaghetti joint.” I left him 
at the corner, suggesting that, perhaps, there was a 
better chance of finding one on Lexington than on 
midtown Forty-Second Street. We parted. 

That was the length of our acquaintance—in time 
and in distance. But I can’t forget him. I never shall. 
In a little over five blocks, here are the things I found 
out about him: 

He was twenty years old. He had left school at 
sixteen, still in his freshman high-school year—ap- 
parently not a very intelligent student. He had been 
born and still lived in a flat at Ninth Avenue and Fif- 
tieth Street—and he didn’t know where the Grand 
Central Station was, until, near the end of our walk, 
I pointed to it across the street. 

He had never worked, in the sense that he had 
held a job. For four years he had made his living look- 
ing for money on the sidewalk—and finding it. 

Did he have good and bad days? Well, he told me, 
there were days when he didn’t “pick up a dime.” 
Other days yielded only a dollar or two. A good day 
was one on which he discovered and appropriated 
fifteen lost dollars. And there had been one golden 
evening when he picked up a wallet containing, among 
other things, forty-seven dollars in currency. 

“Was the owner’s card in it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Did you try to return his wallet to him?” 

“No. Why should I. If I’d lost it do you suppose the 
finder would bring it back to me? If Id let it lay, 
would the fellow who found it have given it back? 
Finders keepers, that’s what I say.” 

But that was the least amazing part of his story. 
He asked me where I hailed from. I told him, Chicago. 
He said he’d thought about “saving up” and going out 
there some day. “They say they give you bigger terri- 
tory there.” 

Territory? What did he mean, “territory”? 

What he meant was that, here in New York, his 
territory covered only four square blocks—east and 
west from Seventh to Ninth, and north and south from 
Forty-Second to Fortieth. Yes, the territory was re- 
stricted. He’d paid forty dollars for it, four years ago. 
He had to turn over to the boss ten per cent of his 
findings every Monday afternoon. How did the boss 
know he wasn’t holding out? Why, the boys were 
honest about it. They didn’t want to get shoved off 
the beat, and one of the boss’s men might have been 
looking when a ten-spot was picked up. 
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But what would happen if I found a ten-spot? That 
was all right, of course, but if a guy should start “mak- 
ing” the territory regular, he had only to tell the boss 
and he'd get “tapped” and told to cut it out. 

The boss was pretty good. Besides getting four good 
blocks for forty dollars, he gave you a couple of les- 
sons in finding money. You learned that in New York 
everybody looked up or straight ahead; nobody looked 
down. The trick was to keep looking down with one 
eye while watching with the other against being shoul- 
dered or bumped. 


Then, too, you had to learn to recognize a crumpled, 
dirty bill in all sorts of refuse; and you had to learn 
to pick it up and get it into your pocket without at- 
tracting too much attention. The boss was good at 
teaching those things. 


I don’t know what I intended when I started to 
relate this incident. I don’t even quite know what I 
should have learned from the brief meeting. All I 
know is that the boy in the tan tweed jacket kept in- 
truding on my thoughts while I was saying my night 
prayers, and as I lay waiting for sleep. Twenty years 
at Ninth and Fiftieth without knowing there was 
such a place as Grand Central. No idea of any way 
to make a living except to look for money in the 
streets, and no idea ever of seeking any other way to 
make a living. A strange moral sense that made it 
right to keep a man’s wallet, but wrong to “hold out” 
on a boss who, somehow, had usurped the right to 
parcel out the streets of a big city for money-hunting 
to boys such as this. A daily round of four square 
blocks, and around again and again, with nothing at 
the end but the haven of a spaghetti joint. 

Maybe all our lost souls aren’t vicious—and maybe 
all of them aren’t so far away. 


Methuselah in search of a God 


SO MUCH HAS BEEN SAID about George Bernard Shaw— 
by everybody, including even G.B.S.—during his life- 
time, that I wonder if his British countrymen may not 
soon declare a moratorium on that topic. To most 
Americans he was little more than a great ancient and 
the Great Eccentric, a picturesque contemporary at 
94 to the King of Sweden at 92, who preceded him in 
death by only a few days. The excitement caused by 
his plays has long since passed. His puckish dicta on 
the events of the day ceased to rile up the general 
public and were merely odd bits of news. Lovers of 
Chesterton and Belloc recall him with gratitude as a 
handy stimulant to the peculiar genius of those two 
superb writers. 

Yet, when all the dust has settled, a curious question 
may still persist about sardonic, ascetic George Ber- 
nard Shaw. How came it about that a man who adopted 
—or says he adopted—a thing called creative evolution 
as a religion did not achieve a creative evolution in 
his own person? Why did a man with his gifts and 
sensitivity never succeed in transcending himself, and 
thus reach the source of all being and knowledge? 
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The sober reader in 1950 notices a blight upon the 
glittering luxuriance of G.B.S.’s literary foliage. His 
crop of comedies discussed, as he said, “slum-landlord. 
ism, doctrinaire Free Love (pseudo-Ibsenism), prosti- 
tution, militarism, marriage, history, current politics, 
natural Christianity, national and individual character, 
paradoxes of conventional society, husband-hunting, 
questions of conscience, professional delusions and im- 
postures.” But they were all tarred with the same 
brush. They were tracts and theses, and did not, as he 
confesses, fulfill his “natural function as an artist.” 

The blight springs from the same twist of mind that 
has warped many another naturally fruitful genius. 
It is the penalty that the artist pays for wooing spirit. 
ual rebellion as his lady love. He is betrayed by his 
own creative theme. 

I do not mean that Shaw’s genius went awry merely 
because he was de facto a disbeliever in many basic 
truths of Christianity. But his continued preoccupa- 
tion with heretical attitudes, with vociferous rebellions 
against any constituted spiritual authority, his drama- 
tizing of them as the great, noble, glorious ideal in 
life, fixed his mind and his emotions in a groove from 
which he never managed to emerge. 

Religious rebellion can sorely tempt the creative 
artist. It flatters the egotist. It is an outlet for resent- 
ments, especially if, as in Shaw’s case, a man’s early 
life was bitter and frustrated. It sets up a gallery of 
synthetic heroes that can be manipulated at will. 
Shaw was sharp enough not to be quite fooled. He 
was aware that heresies, in turn, beget tyrannies. The 
Black Girl in Search of a God was agreeably impressed 
by Voltaire when she met him in the African jungle; 
but the vogue of Voltaire and Rousseau, said G.B.S., 
in his Postscript to Back to Methuselah, “has ended in 
whole states falling at the feet of Pavlov and Hitler.” 


For Shaw, who was essentially “a showman of 
ideas,” heretical heroes were natural show-pieces, 
who lapsed into grimacing antics once they had 
strutted their impressive little part. “We have laughed 
out of existence a lot of the things he was attacking,” 
says the actor, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, in the New York 
Herald Tribune for November 5, “and we have quite 
overlooked that he was making us laugh for a serious 
purpose.” Why, then, did not the veteran showman, in 
the peace of his last days at Ayot-St.-Lawrence, decide 
to lay aside these moth-eaten props once and for all, 
and try his luck with the eternal truth? His whole 
experience pointed that way. 

I do not know. The really humble man may yet 
extricate himself from the darkness caused by a life- 
long trifling with the names of God and Christ. But 
only by a miracle can the self-centered man escape 
from his self-imposed spiritual prison. Shaw, says H. G. 
Wells bitterly, was “fantastically vain” and “egotis- 
tical.” The key to Shaw’s interior disappeared with his 
death. The best memory we can cherish is that of an 
incredibly vivid and original exterior. That much is a 
last tiny challenge to the virtuous man’s timidity, lazi- 
ness and self-complacence. Joun LaF arce 
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The challenge of 
books for children 





Marguerite Vance 





Ix HIS FINE WORK, Books, Children and Men, 
Paul Hazard of the French Academy writes: “I like 
books that remain faithful to the very essence of art; 
namely, those that offer to children an intuitive and 
direct way of knowledge, a simple beauty capable 
of being perceived immediately, arousing in their souls 
a vibration which will endure all their lives.” 

That there are many such books no one who works 
closely with publishing for children and young people 
can doubt, for the examples are legion—to name only 
a few: the works of the Brothers Grimm; of Hans 
Christian Andersen; of that great French teller of tales, 
Charles Perrault; of Charles Kingsley and J. M. Barrie; 
of Kipling and our own Hawthorne and Longfellow 
and Louisa May Alcott. And yet, and yet— 

What has come over the parents of today that they, 
with characteristic American parental generosity, 
spend lavishly to give their children pocket money for 
motion pictures, install the latest in radio equipment 
and that most recent luxury, the television, yet take 
a very dim view of what is considered by many the 
extravagance of buying good books for those very 
children? What has become of our standard of intel- 
lectual values? And what will the standards of coming 
generations of Americans be unless we, all of us— 
parents, educators, publishers—waken soon to the 
threat of an ebbing quality in the thinking and speech 
of our children? And by what precedent shall these 
standards of thought and speech be measured if not 
those found in fine literature? 

We are living in a bewildering and strange world 
these days and those of us who are completely realistic 
and honest admit it is a world of many trends far too 
heavily weighted with the casual and the careless. 
In the large cities, at least, one is struck with the lack 
of courtesy among our young people on the streets, 
in buses and theatres, and (most disquieting of all) 
there is a definite down-trend in the speech of the 
average American school child that frankly shocks 
one. Now, granted that simply reading books cannot 
change all this overnight, I do submit that constant 
and continuous familiarity with the right books could 
have a prodigious effect upon it. 

Recently, on my way to speak to a parent-teacher 
group, I passed through one of the pleasantest school- 
yards in suburban New York, and what I heard within 
a matter of seconds went something like this: “Hi! 
What’s cookin’? No kiddin’! Fa cryin’ out loud! Yeah. 
Be seein’ ya. Bynow.” 

There you have what might be considered a com- 
posite conversation taken from a cross-section of 
American school playgrounds, an example of the 
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ugliest patois in existence, and the pity and the shame 
of it should be on the conscience of every one of us. 
There is not an amusing ingredient in it, for the spoken 
word is the open-sesame to most of the coveted places 
in this world, though by the same token it may be the 
key effectually to lock one out. And if, in the interest 
of their children’s future as literate, cultured men and 
women, parents will give more serious thought to the 
place really fine books should hold in their lives, they 
will have solved more than one social problem in this 
world of many problems. Since it is an accepted fact 
that good reading habits are among the greatest 
builders of ideals—not to mention the surest vocabu- 
lary builders—why not waken in our girls and boys a 
keenly competitive pride in the number and quality 
of the books they read? It should not be difficult, for 
where is there a more natural love for competition in 
any form than here in our United States? 

Let the children, if they care to, make the competi- 
tion part of their recreational program; let them learn 
to love to read and re-read beautiful passages aloud, 
fixing them indelibly upon their memories. You may 
say this is only for the bookish child. Granted this 
may be true in the beginning, once the imagination 
of any child is caught and held by a sufficiently absorb- 
ing book, the windy antics of Superman and The Shad- 
ow will begin to pall, the first step will have been 
taken in the interest of discrimination between the 
crassly spectacular and the really worthwhile. No sane, 
normal adult wot « deny a child the joy of watching 
the movies on occasion, of listening to the radio or 
watching television; it is their monopoly upon his 
time and interest which defeats one. 

Here again it is the parents’ responsibility to disrupt 
this monopoly, to replace it with a good counter- 
entertainment which can include the entire family. 
One such form of good time could be a weekly or 
bi-weekly “Read Aloud.” I know a family in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., which, almost thirty years ago, formed 
their own reading club which has since grown to a 
second-generation project and will probably go on 
for many generations to come. It consisted originally 
of the parents, Ralph and Lenore, and the four chil- 
dren, young Ralph, Jim, Emily and Frances. Saturday 
night was “Club Night,” the book chosen by vote was 
read aloud and passed from member to member at 
five-minute intervals. At the evening’s end, over cocoa 
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and cookies, there was an open discussion about the 
characters, the story, the author, and if the book was 
finished then a vote was taken on a new one chosen 
‘from titles submitted by the librarian. 

Now Ralph and Lenore were far from well off, but 
they were ambitious for their children. Education was 
not enough; there must be more books and more 
diversified books than the schoolroom offered, and 
the children must look to that latter group as their 
very special privilege to own or to rent as circum- 
stances permitted. 

All four children were graduated from college, all 
married and have children of their own; and the 
Book Club goes right on. To be sure, one branch is 
in Denver, and Grandma Lenore tells me the youngest 
branch, living now in De Kalb, Indiana, has just had 
its first “meeting,” with Mommie (Emily), Daddy 
and little Nora, who is seven, happily reading The 
Niirnberg Stove. The rich heritage of love for good 
books has been passed on, a heritage that will grow 
and grow as these grandchildren in turn pass it on 
to their children. Here are young people, their sights 
set high, who will go steadily forward and up. 

There is no more beautiful language anywhere than 
in the sonorous rhythms of the Gospels. Then come 
the legends and folk tales of many lands; the singing 
metrics of the poets; the adventure stories and the 
biographies of world leaders. Here are the junior 
novels with their finely coordinated plots; here are 
the incredibly beautiful books on art—a whole world 
of enjoyment spread out for the child to take to his 
heart. Don’t let him pass it by, for, his childhood tastes 
once blunted to the higher forms of enjoyment, ma- 
turity will find him wholly incapable of appreciating 
anything but the obvious and the second-rate. 

Here is a challenge to every mother and father. 
May they accept it, may they today set about doing 
something to waken their children’s interest in fine 
reading, or if that milestone has already been passed, 
then may they stimulate that interest in others by 
every means at their command, for that way lies 
growth and happiness of a high order. 


Quebec letter 

One of the more colorful events marking Montreal’s 
tercentenary celebrations in 1942 was a special per- 
formance by an all-Iroquois mixed choir from Caugh- 
nawaga, Quebec. Eugéne Lapierre, writing in Le De- 
voir his column “La Vie Musicale,” recently expressed 
his pleasure at hearing a couple of records made by 
this group. He also took time out to reminisce on their 
1942 triumph and to pass some telling comments on 
their past success. 

I think it would prove interesting to single out a 
few facts about so interesting a choir. 

First of all, as choirs go, the Mixed Iroquois Choir 
of Caughnawaga is unique. It is the only prominent 
North American Indian choir. It sings in Iroquois and 
garbs itself in the colorful Indian dress. The choir 
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runs to about twenty-five voices, the majority of them 
being women. The ages vary from young Iroquois 
maidens and braves to something like elderly squaws 
and warriors. 

Pere Conrad Hauser, S.J., an Iroquois-phile and a 
great modern student of the language, launched the 
choir in 1927. It is striking to note that a good number 
of Pére Hauser’s originals are still singing with the 
choir. Pére Hauser went to great pains to adapt to 
the Iroquois language most of the harmony pieces 
which the choir sings. Critics are quick to point out 
the musical quality of Iroquois. As a matter of fact, 
Pére Hauser assures me that the language is extremely 
imaginative and tuneful, and when spoken or sung 
in all its richness defies description. He tells me that 
the Iroquois version of the Psalms is particularly 
beautiful. 

It is amazing, then, to think that we still have with 
us the same language that greeted so many of our 
early missionaries. Indeed, if anybody has read some 
of the early Jesuit Relations, he will recall how the 
missionaries singled out the Indians’ flair for song and 
chant. These same missionaries were alert enough to 
seize upon this point and make use of it in their 
efforts to convert the savages. It was not uncommon 
in those far-off days to hear the sacred music sung 
with great gusto by the people of the woods. 

In the early days of Caughnawaga (Iroquois for 
“Near the Rapids”), one of Canada’s two Iroquois 
reserves, the story goes of how popular a certain 
Christmas midnight Mass proved to be. During the 
Mass, Christmas carols were sung in Iroquois for the 
first time in the mission. The Iroquois, Christians and 
non-Christians alike, were so taken with the tunes that 
they insisted on singing the carols all over the place 
right up to the following Easter. 

The Iroquois have had the privilege of their own 
liturgy since 1669. Their plain-chant versions are the 
work of seventeenth-century missionaries. All the 
liturgical song, as a result, except the responses to 
the priest, is in Iroquois. The priest, of course, always 
sings in Latin. 

While the choir made its real public debut in 1939 
at the Gest: Church in Montreal, still it was the 1942 
appearances in the Gest Hall that evoked wide criti- 
cal acclaim. Montreal’s Gazette remarked how “they 
were able to sing plain chant and other music in a 
simple and unusual musical way. . . . The listener is 
impressed with the tone this choir produces. .. . It is 
unusually sweet and subdued... .” The French critic 
of La Presse phrase« it in the inimitable French man- 
ner, saying: “Ensemble parfait . . . souci des nuances 
... finales en pianissimos ravissants et un rythme dont 
il faut louer le directeur. . .. Ces chanteurs possédent 
un style bien personnel.” 

One must remember that these Iroquois were sing- 
ing selections of César Franck, Bach, Mozart and the 
like in their own Iroquois tongue. But what proved 
to be their piéce de résistance at that date was a 
hymn in honor of a saintly Iroquois maiden (the ven- 
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erable Kateri Tekakwitha whose remains lie at Caugh- 
nawaga ), especially composed by Pére Alfred Bernier, 
$J., the group’s regular guest conductor and a musi- 


cian of no mean talent. 


Since that auspicious occasion the choir has sung, 
amid much popular acclaim, over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, over WGY in Schenectady, 
N. Y., at Auriesville, N. Y., at Midland, Ontario, Que- 
bec City, Montreal’s famed Oratoire St. Joseph, and 


elsewhere. 


This choir turns over the pages of the past when 


distant days when the fierce Iroquois warriors sang 
other songs and chants around blazing victory fires. 
Nowadays, when the Caughnawaga Iroquois sally 


forth, it is to shoot musical arrows from bows-that- 


sing. Their startling war whoops have given way to 
haunting Indian song. 

Many an American tourist or chance visitor who 
happens to hear the choir in the Caughnawaga parish 
church, at a Sunday High Mass, realizes that there 


are still some beautiful modern contacts with the fast- 


it sings. Listeners feel themselves transported to those 





retreating North American past. 


Ancus J. MACDOUGALL 


AMERICA balances books for the children 


Perhaps not many children’s books are 
placed in Christmas stockings these atomic 
days, but it would really be better for 
the youngsters and for the country as well 
if gay fairy tales and legends and good 
stories of national heroes and just plain 
people would replace the tommy-guns 
and deathray pistols that seem too much 
the stock in trade of the younger set’s 
playthings. 

On the other hand, perhaps we are just 
getting unduly grumpy with the oncoming 
years. After all, we probably had in our 
Christmas stockings what was then the 
equivalent of atom-guns—we had _ six- 
shoeters and toy machine-guns with 
wooden bullets on a belt. And people 
were saying in those days how much 
better it would have been if we had got 
good books instead. 

It seems, then, that the balance is con- 
tinually to be struck. The problem is as 
old as the hills—or as childhood and par- 
ental worries about it. Only the form and 
shape of the problem differ from genera- 
tion to generation. 

It is in the hope that we may give a 
small helping hand in a partial solution 
of that problem that we offer this semi- 
annual survey of books for the youngsters. 
The output of all the publishers has been 
pretty thoroughly scanned (though some 
few books will be published too late for 
inclusion here), and the books that are 
mentioned in the following columns may 
be bought with good assurance that they 
will be the kind of books that stand a 
good chance to wean the children—if they 
need it—away from the more martial ways 
of whiling away their leisure, and leading 
them into the world of imagination and 
ideals good reading brings into being. 

For your convenience, we have split 
the rather staggering output into the 
usual categories, and for your further ease 
in selection, books that are outstanding 
have been starred (*). Finally, to perfect 
perfection even further, the selectors have 
chosen a dozen of the very best for spe- 
cial mention. 


We hope we've helped parents, and we 
hope too that when the children get to 
know that their parents have chosen their 
books from these columns, they will feel 
AMERICA has helped them, too. 

As indicated further along in these col- 
umns, the help of a group of librarians 


whose profession it is to deal with books 
for children has made this survey possi- 
ble. As you read along you will realize, 
it’s to be hoped, how much labor they 
have expended to ready this round-up for 
our readers. To them our—and your—sin- 
cere thanks. 


Picture and “‘read-to-me’’ books 


Many a windfall awaits parents who 
are looking for outstanding books for 
the picture-book and “read-to-me” 
age. As usual, animal stories lead off 
the parade, and, as usual again, the 
children always find them fascinating. 


Kirrens, Owts, TuRTLES, MICE 


Though the Levering family had al- 
ways looked for a kitten, they couldn't 
decide upon a name. In the midst of 
the quarrel the kitten came and had 
been warned by its mother to listen 
carefully because anyone who really 
wanted a cat would have a name all 
ready. Nura U. Ulreich tells a hilari- 
ous story with full-page color illustra- 
tions in The Kitten Who Listened® 
(Harper. $1.50). There was never a 
more devoted companion, resourceful 
playmate, or ingenious comedian than 
T-Bone, so it was no wonder that the 
first word the baby uttered was 
“kitty.” This and what happened when 
the cat, T-Bone, was banished to the 
country makes up the jolly picture 
story by Clare T. Newberry in T-Bone, 
the Baby-Sitter (Harper. $1.75). A 
beautiful if slightly self-centered white 
cat is the important character in a 
series of misadventures with rain- 
storms, tree branches and too tempt- 
ing fish, in Marie McPhedran’s David 
and the White Cat (Aladdin. $1.75). 
And an old favorite is expertly retold 
in a handsome edition by Marcia 
Brown in Dick Whittington and His 
Cat (Scribner. $1.75). 

Turtles don’t turn up too frequently 
in picture stories but Eleanor F. Lat- 
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timore introduces us to an engaging 
turtle in Christopher and His Turtle 
(Morrow. $2). When Christopher de- 
cided to show his pet turtle to the 
little girl who lived across the street 
from him in New Orleans, he did a lot 
more traveling than he planned. Much 
larger, but equally engaging, is the 
baby elephant in The Circus Baby®, 
by Maude and Miska Petersham 
(Macmillan. $1.50). Much fun ensues 
when mother elephant tries to teach 
her clumsy baby to eat as the baby 
clown eats. A little colored boy is the 
hero in another elephant picture-story. 
He is just the person to help round 
up the runaway circus elephant, and 
their adventures are told in a lively, 
funny story by Ellen Tarry in Runa- 
way Elephant (Viking. $1.50). 

Getting back to smaller animals, 
though Patricia Gordon calls her story 
The Taming of the Giants (Viking. 
$2), it is the story of a field mouse 
who follows his nose to the Place of 
Giants (the country school). All seems 
lost in this terrible adventure until 
his Own Particular Giant takes over. 
In Red Rooster, by Edna Boutwell 
(Aladdin. $1.75), is given a modern 
version of an old plot in which the 
old woman had no home any longer 
for the animals, so they all went off 
together, and before long each one 
found a place with a little girl and 
her family. 

One of the gayest picture books of 
the season is Petunia®, by Roger 
Duvoisin (Knopf. $1.50). Petunia is 
a goose who finds a book and, since 
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she had heard Farmer Pumpkin say 
“he who owns books and loves them 
is wise,” she kept the book under her 
wing constantly. What happened 
when she learned that books are to be 
read and tries to give advice to the 
other animals makes a really funny 
story. Wiser than Petunia was the 
baby squirrel in Squirrelly, by Berta 
and Elmer Hader (Macmillan. $2). A 
baby squirrel, adopted by an old 
couple, discovers that, for him, “there 
is no home as beautiful as a tree and 
no life as good as a free life in the 
forest.” A game of hide and seek 
makes up the little picture book 
Where’s the Bunny? by Ruth Carroll 
(Oxford. $2). The primer-like text is 
enhanced by bright drawings. 

Crammed with humor and vitality 
and wonderful pictures of southern 
Italy is Cocolo’s Home,* by Bettina 
(Harper. $2.50). Cocolo, a donkey 
now living in Massachusetts, grows 
homesick for Italy. A visit there re- 
stores him to health, and on his re- 
turn to America he finds he is the 
father of a son and that “we are at 
home when we are with those who 
love us and whom we love.” 

A cheerful little picture story tells 
how Mr. Dean, who needed a dog to 
keep him company, advise him and 
frighten off thieves, was not satisfied 
with any one of three puppies, so he 
used all three, one for company, one 
for protection and one for advice. 
Hazel Bannecker tells the story in 
Happy, Hero and Judge (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.50). Patsy and_ the 
Pup, by Hilda Van Stockum (Viking. 
$1.50), is a delightful story of four. 
year-old Patsy who wanted a puppy, 
and about the puppy she found and 
finally was able to keep. There is 
both humor and an element of gentle 
suspense in this charming story. Bijou 
is a French bear whose gay escapades 
include rescuing a little girl from a 
wicked woman and a breath-taking 
escape. Pierre Amiot told the story in 
Bijou (Coward-McCann. $1.75), and 
Jacqueline de Leon has translated it. 

A great many animals are assembled 
in Christmas Forest, by Louise Fatio 
(Aladdin. $1.25), which tells how the 
forest creatures delivered the toys for 
tired Santa Claus one memorable 
Christmas. 


Picture Stories FoR BEGINNERS 


Nine-year-old Philippe wanted three 
things in the world—time to play, 
someone to play with and a beautiful 
pair of skis (for he lived in the Lau- 
rentian Mountains). How his wishes 
came true provides the fine story in 
Philippe’s Hill, by Lee Kingman 
(Doubleday. $2). 

Leo Politi has again created a really 
distinguished picture book in A Boat 
for Peppe® (Scribners. $2), which 








catches the atmosphere of picturesque 
Monterey and the longing of the little 
boy for a boat of his own. The color 
of a procession in honor of St. Rosalia 
is particularly well caught. When 
Betsy’s little sister finds she is not quite 
old enough to go to kindergarten with 
her friends she nevertheless manages 
to get her wish in a nice story with 
warmth and humor. It’s told in Betsy’s 
Little Star, by Caroline Haywood 
(Morrow. $2). Somewhat similar in 
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theme is Sue Felt’s story, Rosa-Too- 
Little* (Doubleday. $2). The little 
girl is too small to become a member 
of the public library—she cannot even 
write her name. But mother gets an 
idea and Rose works on the secret all 
summer, and what happens makes a 
fine picture story full of the atmos- 
phere of New York’s Puerto Rican 
colony. 

When King Horatio the Wise (aged 
eight) found that he had too many 
counselors, he enlisted the help of a 
loud-voiced blacksmith, who became 
counselor of all the counselors and 
had great fun with Horatio. Jacob 
Blanck tells the lively story in The 
King and the Noble Blacksmith 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.25). Mr. Up- 
stairs and Mr. Downstairs, by Charles 
Norman (Harper. $1.75) are the bed- 
time stories Jane Jonquil’s father tells 
her, with Jane taking part in register- 
ing her opinion. They are clever sto- 
ries in a typically modern way. Clever, 
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too, is William R. Scott’s The Water 
That Jack Drank (Scott. $1.50). This 
adaptation of the Mother Goose rhyme 
gives gay information on the journey 
of water from sky to the drinking 
wells. The inevitable daily doings of a 
small boy who lives in a small town 
where the railroad is the center of 
everyone’s existence compose the story 
of Country Train, by Jerrold Beim 
(Morrow. $2). 

A Chinese donkey is the hero of 
The Flowered Donkey, by Margaret 
McKay (Day. $2.25). He was “flow- 
ered” only because he was splashed 
with brown and white patches like a 
clown, but it was his cleverness that 
brought his master’s children safely 
home after a lively interlude with a 
camel train. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations 
catch the Chinese atmosphere well. 
Little boys interested in cowboys will 
take to Lance and Cowboy Billy, by 
Jack Holt and Caroline Coggins 
(Whittlesey. $2). Much factual ma- 
terial about ranch life gives it a sure- 
fire appeal, particularly for the Hopa- 
long set. 

When a small boy goes south to 
spend the winter he learns to over- 
come his fear of the ocean through a 
growing fascination for seashore life. 
Most wonderful of all in his education 
was a little red horse. What kind of 
horse it was you will have to find out 
by reading The Little Red Horse, by 
Ruth Sawyer (Viking. $2.50). 

A captivating blend of humor and 
fantasy disinguishes Elmer and the 
Dragon®, by Ruth Stiles Gannett 
(Random. $2), which tells about a 
young hero’s adventures on his way 
home from Wild Island with the 
friendly dragon he rescued there. This 
is a follow-up to My Father’s Dragon, 
and equally engaging. 

Two aa oar little 
books are The Size of It: the First 
Book of Sizes, by Ethel S. Berkley 
(Scott. $1), and All Kinds of Time, 
by Harry Behn (Harcourt. $2). The 
first illustrates, by text and drawing, 
concepts like little, big, narrow. The 
second presents in rhythmical style a 
little dissertation on the meaning of 
time from the viewpoint of a child. It 
may be deceptively simple. 

A grand feeling of action is impart- 
ed to the running text of Rodeo®, by 
Dorothy K. Bracken (Steck. $2), 
which describes the big Western spec- 
tacle. Elizabeth Rice is responsible for 
the vigorous illustration. 


VERSE, INSTRUCTION, NONSENSE 


Some good books of verse for the 
very young reader follow. Though the 
underlying philosophy may escape 
the very young child for some time, 
The Dream Book, by Margaret W. 
Brown (Random. $1.50), is made up 
of haunting and enchanting _little 
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thymes; I Like Winter, by Lois Len- 
ski (Oxford. $1), is a combination of 
gay verses and colorful pictures of 
wintertime activities; The New Sing- 
ing Time, by Satis N. Coleman (Day. 
$2.50), is a book of songs for little 
children; finally, A Bell for Ursli*, by 
Salina Chonz (Oxford. $2.50), tells 
in exquisite pictures and charming 
verses the story of a little Swiss boy 
who braves dark forests and high 
mountains to find the bell to carry in 
the spring festival. The book is re- 
markable for its crisp and stimulating 
glimpses of mountain scenes. 

Surprise for Susan, by Kathryn Hitt 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1), tells of 
preparations for the little girl’s soon- 
to-arrive brother or sister. Family co- 
operation and affection are empha- 
sized in an attractive little story. And 





(From Rosa-Too-Little) 


finally—a godsend for busy parents— 
G. Warren Schloat’s Playtime for You 
(Scribners. $2), gives many games to 
be played with ordinary household 
equipment. The brief text is accom- 
panied by attractive photographs. 

A novel ABC book for children who 
love odd combinations of words is The 
Story of Appleby Capple,* by Ann 
Parrish (Harper. $2.75). In searching 
for a Zebra butterfly to give to his 
cousin on his ninety-ninth birthday, 
Apple has many outrageous adven- 
tures, all fitted into the chapters rep- 
resenting the letters of the alphabet. 
Is wonderful for bedtime reading. 

Doctor Seuss does it again in If I 
Ran the Zoo (Random. $2). Perfect 
nonsense for all ages emerges when a 
young boy thinks that if he had charge 
of the zoo it would contain no ordinary 
animals at all but such remarkable 
ones as a Nerkle, an Obsk and a flock 
of wild Bippo-no-Bungus. The hilari- 
ous verse and wild pictures carry on 
the mood. 

A truly outstanding achievement is 
a fine collection of famous stories and 
verses for younger children, Better 
Homes and Gardens Storybook®, 
selected by Betty O'Connor (Meredith. 
$2.95). All the selections have been 
chosen with an eye to enduring qual- 
ity and reproduced with illustrations 
from the originals. It should be a 
tamily favorite. 


Books for the middle-aged young 


The “in between” age covers quite 
a lot of ground. It takes up with 
younger readers and carries on almost 
to the age when youngsters are be- 
ginning to read books of adult qual- 
ity. This section will be rather long, 
therefore, but among the books sug- 
gested there are many to provide 
good reading for the middle-aged 


youngsters. 


Four Goop RELIGcIous Books 


Houghton Mifflin has begun a series 
of saints for children. The first of 
the series promises exceedingly well 
for succeeding volumes. Claire H. 
Bishop has written the story of 
Christopher the Giant® ($1.50). The 
story is old, of course, but this re- 
telling is fresh and even powerful in 
style and lightened with a touch of 
humor here and there. Children who 
are curious to know how St. Christo- 
pher got to be the patron of travelers 
will find the reason engagingly told 
here. Another fine imaginative biog- 
raphy is Catherine Beebe’s The Story 
of Mary, the Mother of Jesus* (Bruce. 
$2). It is a beautiful correlation of the 
Gospel stories, tradition and the 
Church’s feast days and is a perfect 
kind of book for family reading aloud. 
One of its triumphs is that, because 
of the reverent handling of the In- 
carnation, chapters in this book could 
well introduce the subject of sex 
naturally and logically to the children 
at home. 

A novel approach to religious in- 
struction is given in Jesus and I, by 
Jean Plaquevent (Sheed & Ward. 
$1.75). It is an adaptation of The 
Imitation of Christ in a series of con- 
versations between a child and _ his 
friend Jesus and is a pleasant method 
of initiating interest in spiritual read- 
ing. Finally, Father Gerald Brennan, 
in Angel Food for Jack and Jill® 
(Bruce. $2) presents a series of in- 
formal talks to children covering such 
subjects as confession, charity and 
parental love. 


Our Country IN Story ForM 


Stories of the United States before 
the Revolution provide some thrilling 
and informative reading. The true 
adventures of young John Billington 
of the Plymouth Colony are recon- 
structed imaginatively by Elizabeth J. 
Coatsworth (Macmillan. $1.50) in 
First Adventure. The boy was lost in 
the woods, rescued by Indians and 
spent some time living the life of the 
Indians. Indians figure again in King 
Philip: the Indian Chief,* by Esther 
Averill (Harper. $2.50). In 1675 the 
King decided he could no longer 
stand the encroachment of the Plym- 
outh colonists and began a terrifying 


war. The narrative leaves the reader 
with a somber impression of the 
wrongs the Indians suffered. 

Still in the earlier days of our coun- 
try, Tomas and the Red-Headed 
Angel,® by Marion Garthwaite (Mess- 
ner. $2.50), treats of California in the 
early days of the friars and the Dons. 
It tells very charmingly of Angelita 
and the sense of justice and compas- 
sion which motivated her friendship 
with the little Indian Tomas. 

The Revolution provides the back- 
ground for The Swamp Fox,* by 
Marion Marsh Brown (Westminster. 
$2.50), and for A Cheese for Lafay- 
ette, by Elizabeth Meg (Putnam. 
$1.50). The first is a fictional biog- 
raphy of the Revolutionary patriot 
who led the fight against the British 
in the South. From Marion’s early sea 
adventures as a ship’s boy to the days 
of his daring guerrilla warfare in the 
South Carolina swamps, the book cov- 
ers an exciting period authentically. 
The second book tells how the citi- 
zens of Nantucket sent a present to 
Lafayette because he had helped 
Washington in the war. It was an un- 
usual gift but all their gratitude was 
wrapped up in it. 

The West of several generations 
ago is brought to life in Wild Horse 
Roundup, by Bill and Bernard Martin 
(Tell-Well Press. $1.50), which tells 
how the Indians captured the wild 
black mare, and gave her to the 
Chief’s son as a gift from the Great 
Spirit. The training of the horse is 
described, and the excitement comes 
when the mare saves her master from 
a mountain lion. Adventure in the 
Texas of 1845 is featured in Texas 
Star, by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
(Crowell. $2), in which three chil- 
dren go to join their parents in the 
State, only to run into adventures 





(From Patsy and the Pup) 


with bears and Indians which are 
solved when the Texas Rangers ride 
forth. And, finally, one of the bright- 
est books of the season is The Bounces 
of Cynthianna,* by Evelyn Sibley 
Lampman (Doubleday. $2.50). The 
four orphaned Bounce children make 
their way from Rhode Island around 
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GOD IN 
OUR HOUSE 


by Joseph A. Breig 






An America Press Book 


ve 


o 50 Sister Mary Catherine, O0.S.U., Book Review Editor of 
° “The Catholic Home Journal” says: “GOD IN OUR 
HOUSE” is better than television when it comes to 
showing how a happy, lucky family lives. Happy be- 
cause they do have God in their house, lucky because 

their father can show how to keep Him there!” 


CHARLES DALY in “THE VOICE” says: 
“GOD IN OUR HOUSE qualifies as both pleasure and spiritual read- 


ing, and will appeal to clergy and laity. The short chapters, complete 
in themselves, will be attractive to those who can devote only a few 
minutes a day to reading. The Priest who is preparing a practical 
Sunday sermon will find ideas here that he hasn’t found elsewhere.” 





ALSO AN ATTRACTIVE TRIO... 
GOD IN OUR HOUSE e HEAR YE HIM e IN HIM WAS LIFE 


These three America Press books are beautifully packaged in a 
cardboard slip envelope. The outside bookplate, with appropriate 
symbols and art work, gives the package a richness you will like. 
Makes an excellent gift package. 


ALL THREE PACKAGED AS ILLUSTRATED BELOW AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF $7.50 
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the Horn to Cynthianna, Oregon (a 
five-months trip in 1870), only to find 
that the uncle to whom they were 
assigned had died. Thereupon the 
good citizens of the town take the 
children into the homes and event- 
ually into the hearts of the community. 
The book is full of gusto, humor and 
fine feeling for the family. 

A noteworthy new series about 
great events in American history has 
been launched by Random House. 
Each author has been carefully cho- 
sen for special knowledge of the topic 
and the two-color illustrations are 
closely related to the text. These 
graphic accounts make up a colorful 
pageant that should be of real value 
in bringing the American heritage 
alive for the young readers. Each of 
the volumes is attractively priced at 
$1.50, and the first ten have already 
appeared. Thirty more are to follow. 
Here are the titles of the ten, which 
are self-explanatory. 1) The Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus, by Arm- 
strong Sperry; 2) The Landing of the 
Pilgrims, written and illustrated by 
James Daugherty; 3) Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith: the Story of the 
Virginia Colony, by Marie Lawson 
and illustrated by William Sharp; 4) 
Paul Revere and the Minute Men, by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, illustrated 
by Norman Price; 5) Our Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, by Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, illustrated by 
Robert Doremus; 6) The California 
Gold Rush, by Mary McNeer, illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward; 7) The Pony 
Express, by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
and illustrated by Lee J. Adams; 8) 
Lee and Grant at Appomattox, by 





(From The Little Red Horse) 


MacKinlay Kantor, illustrated by 
Donald McKay; 9) The Building of 
the First Transcontinental Railroad, 
by Adele Nathan and illustrated by 
Edward A. Wilson; 10) The Wright 
Brothers: Pioneers of American Avia- 
tion, by Quentin Reynolds and illus- 
trated by Jacob Landau. 


Topay’s U. S. 1n Stories 


Thad Owen,* in a book of that name 
by Hazel Wilson (Abingdon Cokes- 
bury. $2.50), starts off his twelfth 
winter badly by accidentally shooting 


Mr. Gleason’s cow. The running bat- 
tle with his conscience continues un- 
til his near death on an icy river com- 
pels him to make a belated confes- 
sion. The book, full of boyish scrapes, 
is memorable chiefly for its portrayal 
of family affection. 

The adventures of other boys are 
recounted in the books that follow. 
Surprise for a Cowboy, by Clyde R. 
Bulla (Crowell. $2.25), describes 
Danny’s thrilling and work-filled visit 
to his uncle’s ranch. It’s all climaxed 
by a fire in which he proves himself 
a real cowboy who cannot bear the 
thought of returning to the city—and 
here is where the great surprise takes 
place. Another cowboy story which is 
actually good American folklore is 
provided by LeGrande in Why Cow- 
boys Sing in Texas® (Abingdon Cokes- 
bury. $2). Slim Jim had to leave 
Texas because he could not keep from 
singing, thus stampeding the cattle. 
How the cowboys had to call him 
back and how he concocted a song 
to charm the cattle and the cowboys 
is a rip-roaring tall story. 

Other boys have adventures, though 
not among the cowboys. The hero of 
This Boy Cody,® by Leon Wilson 
(Watts. $2.50), is a Tennessee moun- 
tain boy. Though he lives in a cabin, 
no day is long enough for the good 
times and adventures he can cram 
into it. This is a homey little story 
notable for its good use of regional 
speech and for the wonderful parents 
that are portrayed in it. Ted Fow- 
ler’s adventures begin with nothing 
more exciting than some agricultural 
homework. But his assignment to 
fetch some red clay from the neigh- 
boring hills turns out to be anything 
but routine and leads to a well-plotted 
climax in a fine mystery story called 
The Missing Brother,* by Keith Rob- 
ertson (Viking. $2.50). 

The adventures of Robin as told in 
Hidden Trapezes,* by Edward Fen- 
ton (Doubleday. $2.50), are unusual. 
He is the orphan son of circus trapeze 
artists and is boarding in Brooklyn 
with Mrs. Fatima, the retired snake- 
charmer. There he meets a world of 
fantastic circus characters who under- 
stand his desire to be a circus per- 
former and help him to achieve it. 
The story is funny and spirited and 
the people entirely believable. 


SLANTED FOR THE GIRLS 


When a young city girl spends a win- 
ter in the Pennsylvania farm country, 
she expects it to be dull and bleak. 
She is bewildered by her own incom- 
petence compared with the facility 
with which her four cousins assist her 
aunt in running the farm. Still it is 
she who begins to see history live 
again in the buildings of the almost 
forgotten Felicity Society, and it is 


her city-bred acumen that helps her 
turn her interest in local history to 
practical use, as Mildred Lawrence 
recounts in The Homemade Year 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.25). The story 
is turned about in Carol from the 
Country, by Frieda Friedman (Mor- 
row. $2.50). In this one, the country 





(From Betsy’s Little Star) 


girl moves to the city and very much 
dislikes the cramped, noisy apartment. 
Her attitude repels would-be friends, 
and it is only when she forgets her- 
self in her thoughtfulness for a crotch- 
ety old lady that she finally achieves 
popularity. This is another of those 
books which are good for sound por- 
trayal of family and social relation- 
ships. 

Two simple little stories are Just 
Plain Maggie,* by Lorraine Beim 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), and Binnie 
Latches On, by Marie McSwiggin 
(Dutton. $2.50). The first relates a 
girl’s disappointment of her first stay 
in a summer camp. Her homesickness 
and her feeling that the others did not 
like her were borne without com- 
plaint, and before the end of the sum- 
mer she was having the time of her 
life. The second is a pleasant “sg of 
growth and development of char- 
acter, within the family setting, of a 
young girl who felt sorry for herself 
because she did not seem to do any 
special thing well or to have the fun 
her brother and sister did. Texas Tom- 
boy, by Lois Lenski (Lippincott. 
$2.50), has as its leading character a 
self-willed, inconsiderate and imper- 
tinent young miss. She is, however, 
her father’s righthand man on their 
drought-ridden Texas ranch. How her 
character changes when the family is 
in danger of losing its property 
makes another of Miss Lenski’s care- 
fully planned regional stories. 


MAINLY ABOUT ANIMALS 


There is an unusual number of stories 
concerning horses and riding and, as 
usual, they will be popular with the 
younger readers. Joan Beckman tells 
a very good story in Skylark Farm® 
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NEW TITLES to “freshen up’ your Pamphlet Rack or for Individual Reading 












ALCOHOLISM 


Edited by John C. Ford, $.J., former professor of moral theology at the Gregorian Un. 
versity in Rome, lecturer at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. The four chapter; 
deal with drink and broken homes, alcoholism as an industrial problem, the Church ang 





EDUCATION FOR INTER- 


NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORKER 


alcohol education, and Alcoholics Anonymous. Excellent for individual reading or Group 
study, especially as an aid to a parish program dealing with this serious social and 


moral evil. 


Edited by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. Explains the task we face everywhen 
of persuading men to place more emphasis on their common need 
for an orderly society than upon their ideological differences. Runs 
the gamut from the elimination of racial prejudices to the contro 


of the H-bomb. 





Official English translation of the recent letter of the Canadion 
Bishops. Discussion of the social doctrines of the Church os 
they affect employers, workers and the public. 


OTHER AMERICA PRESS BEST SELLERS 





Education Series 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 

About the rights of children attending nonpublic 
schools—a subject which is bound to flare up from 
time to time in Congress. Every Catholic should be 
well versed in this vital subject affecting our schools 
and our children. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


Discusses the traditional place of religion in American 
democracy and reviews actual legislation by Congress 
which has extended public-welfare benefits to religious 
institutions. 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 

Edited by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 

A symposium which contains reports from other coun- 
tries which permit the use of public funds for paro- 
chial school education to protect religious freedom. 
WHITHER AMERICAN EDUCATION? 
Edited by Allan P. Farrell, S.J. 

Here is the ‘‘say” of ten top American Catholic edu- 


cators on the report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
By William H. McGucken, S.J. 


Classical statement written by a leading Catholic 
educator just before his death. Explains the funda- 
mentals and objectives of the Catholic position. 





Peace Series 


OUR WAY TO PEACE 
By Robert A. Graham, S.J. 


Newly revised. Explains the meaning, ideals, prin- 
ciples, machinery of the UN and analyzes the Charter. 
Includes full text of Charter, study outline and or- 
ganizational chart. 


DEFEND THESE HUMAN RIGHTS 

By John Eppstein 

Penetrating analysis of current proposals in the UN 
to promote respect for human rights and fundamental 


freedoms. Contains study outline and full text of the 
NCWC’s Declaration of Human Rights. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 
By Hartnett-Payzs 


Discusses the evolution of the Plan, the finding of 
facts, the conclusions reached by the various official 
committees. 


THE MAKING OF PEACE 
By Robert A. Graham, S.J. 

Comprehensive picture of the progress of the UN 
developed by a systematic discussion of some prin- 
ciples of peace and their practice by the UN in prob- 
lem areas. Review questions op each section. 
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Social and Economic Problems 
WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 


By Vermeersch-Bouscaren 





A catechism for adults based upon the Encyclical, 
Casti Connubii, A thorough and instructive explanation 
of the nature and dignity of marriage. 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM AND 


FREE ENTERPRISE 

By Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 

Applies Christian social teaching to the American 
system. Discusses laissez-faire, freedom of contract, 


papal doctrines, Constitutional angle, Supreme Court 
decisions, position today. 


REFUGEES ARE PEOPLE 
By Gibbons-Dushnyck 


Full story of the displaced persons of Western Europe 
who refuse to return to Soviet domination. 96 pages 
of well-documented facts. 


WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC 
ATTITUDE? 

By William J. Smith, S.J. 

Clear-cut discussion of the current social topics of 
today—the social aspects of property, labor, industrial 


relations, race theories, communism, liberalism, cor- 
poratism. 


General Topics 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
By George H. Dunne, S.J. 


A superb answer to Paul Blanshard’s ‘‘American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power.’’ Over 50,000 copies now 
sold. In its fourth printing. 


THE LAST CRUSADE 
By Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Deals with the retreat as the great spiritual weapon 
of modern times. Tells the story of St. Ignatius and 
explains the Spiritual Exercises. 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 

: 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


Explanation of many fascinating facts about the Scrip- 
tures. Discusses the difference between Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish Bibles: the attitude of the 
Church, the major translations. 


FIT FOR THE KING 
By Sister Emily Joseph, C.S.J. 


An understanding pamphlet on vocations for girls. 
Discusses qualifications, training, the life, the rewards. 
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COME FOLLOW ME 
By Neil Boyton, S.J. 
A short talk on vocation to the priesthood—diocesa 


and religious. For distribution by spiritual advisor 
in boys’ high schools. 


TENETS FOR READERS 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Revised and enlarged edition. Clear principles illu 
trated from current fiction. Clarifies the diffcuk 
question—what makes a book, particularly a novel, 
morally good or bad. 


ON THE SACRED LITURGY 
Edited by Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


Profound encyclical of Pius XII with introduction, 
study outline, readable text. Well organized for easy 
comprebension and study group use. Notes. Bibliog- 
raphy. 112 pages. 





SINGLE COPIES: 25c 

10 to 49 copies—10% discount 
50 to 99 copies—20% discount 
100 or more copies—30% discount 
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(Whittlesey. $2.50). When the young 
ir] of thirteen spends the summer on 
the farm in Washington State she has 
a number of fine adventures, includ- 
ing the opportunity to train a horse 
for the county fair and the discovery 
of the mysterious Scottie who had 
been branded as a horse thief. Per- 
haps her finest discovery was of the 
value of the home life her parents 
had built up. Paul Brown, who is 
famous for his horse stories and par- 
ticularly for their illustrations, has 
come through again in Pony School® 
(Scribner. $2). When their cousin 
Skinny visits Bud and Lynn at the 
farm, he has everything to learn about 
riding and sportsmanship in general. 
After some amusing misadventures, 
he finally learns about all there is to 
know concerning the training of Shet- 
land ponies. Text and _ illustrations 
have a note of authenticity. 

Phil Stong recounts an amusing 
racing story in which a_tempera- 
mental trotting horse and an indis- 
pensable pig are the main characters, 
when he writes of The Prince and the 
Porker® (Dodd, Mead $2.75); Louise 
Rankin shows how the problems of 
a lad who had the reputation of be- 
ing the worst boy in his small West- 
ern town are solved through his love 
for a splendid horse which becomes 
his responsibility, in a story called 
The Gentling of Jonathan (Viking. 
$2.50); and Marguerite Henry shows 
how the developing of a world cham- 
pion trotting mare restored to its 
young owner the desire to recover 
from illness, in Born to Trot (Rand 
McNally. $2.75). An interesting fea- 
ture of the book is the story within 
the story—an account of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, the famous sire of 
American harness-racing. 


STORIES WITH FOREIGN SETTINGS 


Actually our first story is not in a 
foreign land, though it might just as 
well have been. When Timothy 
Sweetfeather and the leprechaun 
spent three days on Singing Cow 
Island off the Maine coast, remark- 
able things happened, all in the Irish 
vein, The lobster thief is caught, the 
secret of the island’s name is dis- 
closed and a wealth of laughter and 
love is revealed. Lovely description 
and gay conversation lighten Then 
Came Timothy, by Frances Frost 
(Whittlesey, $2). Two stories which 
take us to Ireland are Jack O’Moora 
and the King of Ireland’s Son, by 
Brian MacMahon (Dutton. $2), and 
Horseman’s Island, by Margery M. 
Oliver (Westminster. $2.50). MacMa- 
hon’s is a new version of an old folk 
tale about the search by Prince John 
of Ireland for a maiden “with hair as 
black as the raven’s wing, cheek as 
ted as the raven’s blood.” The voice 


of the true Irish story teller rings clear 
in a wonderful rendition of the leg- 
end. The second book recounts the 
summer spent by some children in an 
ancestral Irish loa, It is largely a 
story of fields and riding together, 
with a mild mystery. Though set in 
Ireland, the storys background is 
quite British, and there is a tinge of 
the old attitude of lord of the manor 
contrasted with the attitude of the 
lovely, unstable Irish children. 

Italy is our next country. Knight 
of Florence, by Margery Evernden 
(Random. $2.50), follows the for- 
tunes of a young Italian boy who 
wanted to become an artist and so 
was turned out of his home. In the 
workshop of an old painter he learns 
much about art but cannot close his 
ears to the rumors of trouble with 
which Florence is seething. He is on 
hand to help his father when that 
proud man is in desperate need. 

Stefan of Austria hopefully starts 
off across the mountains in search of 
the old family horse driven away dur- 
ing the war. He cares for a wounded 
mare and when he returns to his vil- 
lage with her it is to discover that her 
colt has followed—a colt the image 
of the family horse they may never 
see again. This is a quite moving and 
meaningful story as Florence W. Row- 
land tells it in The Austrian Colt® 
(Macrae-Smith. $1.50). An unusual 
tale, particularly in setting, is A Cap 
for Mull Chand, by Julie F. Bachelor 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2). The little boy 
accepts his uncle’s invitation to visit 
him in Bombay. The trouble is he has 
no cap and he must have one to go to 
the big city. How he earns enough 
annas to buy the cap, and how calam- 
ity and reward at the end follow, 
make a delightful story of India and 
its customs, 

Even more unusual is Frederick L. 
Coe’s story of the adventures of two 
Cro-Magnon boys as he tells it in 
Graven with Flint (Crowell. $2.50). 
They stumble on the Half-Men, fight 
the Flat-Noses as they search for the 
Good Hunting Grounds beyond the 
Pyrenees. Here is adventure galore. 
Finally, C. S. Lewis has produced a 
minor masterpiece in The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe® (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50). Through the wardrobe in 
a strange old house the children find 
their way to the country of Narina, 
where it is always winter but never 
Christmas, An old prophecy begins 
to fulfill itself, and the wonderful 
climax unfolds when the Lion Aslan 
and the spring return together. For 
children this is a wonderful fairy tale 
and for adults a haunting allegory. 

So much for young readers up to 
the age of about twelve. The books 
that follow carry over into the ’teens, 
but a certain overlapping is inevitable. 
Allowing for that, we go on to... 
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New Books for Boys 
and Girls 





ANGEL FOOD FOR 
JACK AND JILL 
Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 
A new book in the series of these 
favorite stories for smal! folks—full 
of imagination and little moral les- 


sons that are fun to put into practice. 
$2.00 


THE STORY OF MARY 
The Mother of Jesus 


Catherine Beebe 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe 


Beautifully written and illustrated 
life of Mary from the Bible story, 
with action and dialog suited to boys 
and girls 9 to 14. $2.00 


EX-CUB FITZIE 
Neil Boyton, S.J. 


Exciting adventures of a young 
Scout, Philip Fitzmaurice, provide 
big thrills and lessons in better living 
for boys 10 to 14 who are Scouts now 
or who wish they were. $2.50 


STAR-SPANGLED 
STORIES 


Mary and William Lamers 


These true stories of eleven Catholic 
heroes of American history are well 
written, exciting accounts of great 
leaders who took on responsibility. 
11 to 14. $2.50 
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Again available ... ina 
paper-bound edition 
ABOVE THE BLUE 
Mary Catherine Rose 


A whole new generation of little 
folks under seven will welcome the 
return of this beautifully illustrated 
story book about heaven. $1.25 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
111 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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inndiiadied Ave Moines Wee | to the U.S. S. Constitution in the War Stanley (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), relates tales 
ustrated by Garth Williams | of 1812, he is shanghaied aboard an how the young man who entered the J {ew 
| American privateer and an exciting Academy rather reluctantly comes tp with 
T-BONE | plot unfolds before he is finally able realize through injuries suffered ip will 
" to present his midshipman’s papers to helping a friend how much his mil. fF sts 
THE BABY-SITTER oe Decatur. Solid _back- tary career really means to him. The | te 
sround of U. S. naval history at the second story, Warren of West Point } star 
silicon : = cease fae lends substance to a fine ad- by R. GC. Emery (Macrae-Smith J th 
The baby-sitting experiences of venture story. $2.50), is largely a fast-moving bas. by 
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setbacks only increase the boy’s de- Larom is Mountain Pony and the | tau 
COCOLO’S HOME termination to continue on as a guide Elkhorn Mystery (Whittlesey. $2.50). T 
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cheng yeama eioncpsiiaalaeten sty | down as a farmer in the Northwest the old professor’s treasure in spite of | tells 
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illustrations.” — VIRGINIA. KIR- There is plenty of action, some of it intervening dangers. Even more in | 42S 
KUS. quite savage in Merritt P. Allen’s trigue and hair-breadth escapes spice and 
Ages 5-10. $2.50 | Make Way for the Brave® (Longmans, Waterfront Reporter, by Felix Riesen- the 1 
| Green. $2.50). How a boy develops berg (Rand MeNally. $2.50), which | 89s 
TICO-TICO | in body and character when growing is a story of an eighteen-year-old | ' fi 
os | up in the Idaho of 1890 is the burden hero’s brushes with a San Francisco | St") 
Photographs by YLLA | of Idaho Sprout: the Story of a West- dope ring. This may not sound like well 
Text by NICCOLO TUCCI | ern Boyhood,* by John Baumann very edifying reading for the young | 500 
Tico-Tico, a lonely squirrel, strug- (Morrow. $2.50). This juvenile story | man, but, needless to say, the ne | but 
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GINIA VIRKUS. did father-son relationship. in Peter Graves, by William P. DuBois paid 
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THE STORY OF | season. Stephen W. Meader’s Whaler tric professor’s house, Peter decided culti 
APPLEBY CAPPLE _ Round the Horn® (Harcourt, Brace. the best way to raise cash to replace T 
| $2.50), is a rousing tale in which it would be to put some of the pro of f 
Story and Pictures by _ young Rod, shipwrecked in his whal- fessor’s odd but wonderful scientific fam 
ANNE PARRISH ing ship, finds shelter on a Hawaiian discoveries to practical use. How this told 
“Wonderfully nonsensical . . . For island. With a native boy as his com- is done adds up to a plausible and such 
ages 6 _ any aoe ee panion, he finds an ancient — witty tale. And finally, a — an 
a very Tunny story.” — ; lace and reclaims the canoe of the novel with a purpose is Henry G. eac 
PFEIFFER, Publishers’ Weekly. lectins warrior. In this frail craft, Felson’s Hot Rod’ (Dutton. $2) in the | 
— the boys brave the sea and ultimately — which a young boy comes to realize | tere 
return to civilization. If the boys find that a reputation for care and cour Grec 
MARGARET _ Moby Dick hard going, ge 
By JANETTE SEBRING LOWREY _ try them on this. Bur 
“A sensitive, well-written story A distinguished and in 
about adolescence . .. a very real | exciting book is Kath- Whe 
story and attractive presentation.” | erine B. Shippen’s “story ville 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. | of the great migrations,” find 
Ages 14 and up. $2.50 | Passage to America® alun 
At all bookstores | (Harper. $2.50). Here CIs 
| is a thrilling account of sion 
a the great national and facu 
HARPER & BROTHERS | racial groups which have a cl 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. _ come to our shores, the —— The 
__ | forces in their homelands Snen Wheihes Reel the Canes acte 
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fesvy on a highway amounts to more 
than the speed records he has been 
coaxing from his jalopy. If you have 
noticed the accounts of violent deaths 
caused by reckless young drivers, you 
will realize the timeliness of this book. 
We hope your children don’t need to 
read it—but perhaps you might profit 
from it, in a deeper awareness of the 
problem. 
Sports STORIES 


As usual there are dozens of these 
tales. Here we may point out but a 
few. Two good books are concerned 
with basketball. Fighting Five, by 
William Heuman (Morrow. $2.50), 
stresses the need of team work and 
the curbing of individual itching for 
stardom in a story in which the coach 
isthe real hero. And Warrior Forward, 
by Dick Friendlich (Westminster. 
§2.50), dwells on the adjustments a 
high school player has to make when 
he seems overshadowed by a new ar- 
rival. The book is good for its por- 
trayal of the development of under- 
standing between characters. 

Two baseball stories by favorite 
authors are College Slugger (Barnes. 
$2.50) and Keystone Kelly (Morrow. 
$2.50). In the first, Ed Fitzgerald 
tells of the difficulties a young man 
has in getting a first-rate education 
and at the same time a contract with 
the New York Yankees. Since the hero 
goes to Fordham, it is disappointing 
to find no Catholic background to the 
story. But it is a good sports story, 
well paced. In the second book, Jack- 
son Scholz gives plenty of baseball 
but very little plot in relating the 
double handicap of a young man en- 
tering protessional baseball. The fans 
resent the huge bonus that has been 
paid him and the young player be- 
comes more and more unsure of him- 
self, Needless to say, both the diffi- 
culties are solved. 

The last baseball book is made up 
of first-hand accounts of the most 
famous games in modern baseball 
told in the words of leading players 
such as Jackie Robinson, Joe DiMag- 
gio and Phil Rizzuto. A picture of 
each player and the official records of 
the games make the book of real in- 
terest to ardent fans. It is called My 
Greatest Baseball Game (Barnes, $3), 
and is edited by Don Schiffer. 

For football enthusiasts, Leonard 
Burgess has turned in a creditable job 
in Victory Pass (Lippincott. $2.50). 
When a famous coach comes to Mel- 
Ville College, the first-string players 
find themselves on the bench, while 
alumni-sponsored transfers and ex- 
GI’s get the glory. The mounting ten- 
sion among the players, and between 
faculty, alumni and coach comes to 
a climax just before the big game. 
There is plenty of unobtrusive char- 
acter analysis in a fast-moving story. 





Literature for Youth 


FROM THE es 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 











By BETTY CAVANNA. The story of how sixteen-year-old 
Meg learned to overcome her feeling of inferiority to 
her older, more glamorous sister, Joanna. By the author 





of PAINTBOX SUMMER, A GIRL CAN DREAM, and GOING 
ON SIXTEEN. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
For teen-age girls. $2.50 








CODE OF A CHAMPION 


By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN. Ross Vincent, disillusioned after the war, re- 
turns to his home in Louisiana, and regains his faith in human honesty and 
decency through his ownership of a beautiful setter. By the author of THE 
KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN and TREASURE BAYOU. For older boys. $2.50 





THE SWAMP FOX 


By MARION MARSH BROWN. An exciting picture of 
how Francis Marion, armed only with his love of liberty 
and a handful of ragged troops, kept the Revolution 
alive in the South. By the author of YOUNG NATHAN, 
the popular fictionized biography of Nathan Hale. 
Ages 9-13. $2.50 





WARRIOR FORWARD 


By DICK FRIENDLICH. Rivalry between two college boys in basketball and 
other activities makes an exciting story for older boys. By the author of 
PIVOT MAN. $2.50 





HORSEMAN’S ISLAND 


By MARJORIE M. OLIVER, Three children have adventures with their horses, 
and with a ghost, an enchanted island, a mysterious disappearance and an old 
legend. A sequel to RIDING DAYS, which was a Junior Literary Guild book two 
years ago. Ages 9-12. $2.50 





THE WOODEN MUG 


By FRANCES SANGER. Bennington, Vermont, dur- 
ing the American Revolution, is the setting of this 
sequel to THE SILVER TEAPOT. The story involves 
a deserter from the British army, the possibility 
that a “‘spell’’ has been cast on Jane, and other 
mysterious goings-on against a background of 
Colonial life. For 8 to 12-year-olds. $2.50 








THE WISHING STARRS 


By MARTHA GWINN KISER, The story of a father- 
less family. How each member attains his cherished 
wish will make delightful reading for 8 to 12-year- 
olds. $2.50 
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Books for the almost young woman 


Romance, careers and mystery feature 
again this year as usual in stories for 
older ‘teen-age girls. Some of their 
favorite authors are back again with 
stories that provide good reading in 
all these fields. 


WRITING AND SKATING 


In three books a young girl has set her 
hope on becoming a writer (poor 
girl!). In Adele De Leeuw’s Haw- 
thorne House (Macmillan. $2.50), 
young Debbie is disappointed when 
her parents take in paying guests to 
enable them to retain their home and 
put her through high school. She had 
hoped they would be glamorous, but 
she learns that there is lots of experi- 
ence in store for a budding writer in 
learning to explore the personalities 
of just ordinary people. Catherine, in 
Marguerite Dickson’s Stairway to the 
Sky (Nelson. $2.50), gets from a 
domineering elderly cousin a gracious 
home, an ample wardrobe and much 
opposition to her desire to write. Her 
experiences in a small book shop, her 
vicissitudes in the literary field and 
her indecision about getting engaged 
to a rather self-assured young go- 
getter add up to a pleasant career 
story. And the third young lady, Jen- 


nifer, determined to become a news- 
paper woman, snatches advantage 
from adversity when she fails to get 
a job on a city paper and has to accept 
one on a small country weekly. Jane 
Macllvane tells, in Front Page for 
Jennifer (Macrae. $2.50), how she 
thus learned all the ins and outs of 
journalism. 

Skating as a career and still more 
as a hobby appeals to many girls. 
They will enjoy a good story and get 
some fine pointers on skating and 
ballet form in Silver Blades*, by 
Sarah Barrett (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 

Two stories deal with the struggles 
of a young girl to adjust herself to a 
new environment. They are Margaret,° 
by Janette S. Lowrey (Harper, $2.50), 
and Sylvan City, by Nancy Paschal 
(Viking. $2.50). The first brings the 
young heroine from a backwoods set- 
tlement into a well-ordered but rather 
staid Texas town. Hard as it is, she 
realizes that she must take the oppor- 
tunity. The story is well told with an 
atmosphere as though the author were 
lovingly reliving her own fortunate 
childhood. The second tale takes its 
main character from Texas into a large 
city, where she is to get the education 
her mother and grandmother never 


had. Though most of her experiences 
are rather routine in the telling, there 
is manifest a good knowledge of the 
people and especially of the country 
of the big State and of the impact of 
sudden oil-wealth on the poor dirt- 
farmers. 

When Jane Ogilvie of Hometown, 
New Hampshire, advertises for a man 
to help her on her farm, the arrival 
of William Vanderventer III was un- 
expected and led to some complica- 
tions. In this typical story of ‘teen- 
agers growing up, the slight plot is 
compensated for by the good feeling 
for New England and its past. The 
play-within-the-book is a good feature 
of Enchanted Village, by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey (Viking. $2.50). 

A splendid young romance is found 
in Betty Cavanna’s Spring Comes Rid- 
ing® (Westminster. $2.50). When 
young Meg decides to show her own 
personality by not showing her horse 
at the county horse show—thus break- 
ing family ‘tradition—she regrets it, 
because she sees her older sister hav- 
ing a lot of success with Randy. Shy 
Meg makes a hasty decision, and in 
the course of the events that follow 
(including the Naval Academy dance) 
“finds” herself. This author is a fa- 
vorite with "teen-age girls and this is 
up to her usual excellence. A really 





Stories to ENTERTAIN © 


THE BOATSWAIN’S BOY 


By Robert C. Du Soe 





=i WINTER WEDDING 


By Martha Barnhart Harper 





Kidnapped on his way to join his ship, Midshipman 
Jonathan Amery is plunged into the War of 1812. He 
takes part in sea battles, is taken prisoner, escapes to 
rejoin his countrymen, and finally returns to the United 
States in command of a prize ship. A vigorous tale of 
a brave and adventurous time in our history. Decora- 
tions by Arthur Harper. Ages 12-16 $2.25 


DUFF: The Story of a Bear 


By William Marshall Rush 


A thrilling tale of a wonderful 
black bear, Duff, who lives high in 
the Rocky Mountains. From a curi- 
ous cub to the time he becomes a 
full-grown bear, Duff’s many ad- 
ventures include contacts and con- 
tests with other animals and a 
terrific fight with a huge grizzly—after which he be- 
comes the leader of the bears. Illustrated by Gardell 
Dano Christensen. Ages 12-16. $2.25 





A warm, absorbing family story. Belle Barnhart leaves 
home in Pennsylvania to teach in Iowa after her betrothed 
is killed in the Civil War. Time slowly heals her deep 
grief, and inevitably there are suitors once more for the 
attractive Belle. Her problem in finally choosing the right 
man is one older girls will love reading about. 

Ages 14-up $2.50 


MAKE WAY FOR THE BRAVE 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen 


“.. one of the best pioneer stories 
that this reviewer has read for 
many a day. It is a saga of the 
Oregon trail, of the terrible... 
journey across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and on to the mouth of the 
Columbia River. The strength of 
the story lies not only in the vivid 
chronicles of the journey but in the characters. Red 
(the hero) is in every way a boy whom the young 
people of today can understand and admire.’’—Satur- 
day Review. Decorations by Kreigh Collins. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 





At all bookstores ¢ Send for catalog of junior books 
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distinguished story of a young girl’s 
first love and its disillusionment is 
told in To Tell Your Love,* by Mary 
Stoltz (Harper. $2.50). The story is 
excellent for the understanding par- 
ents, for the sympathetic older sister 
who are portrayed, but above all for 
the wise friend who teaches Anne 
what can happen to too-young mar- 
riages. 

Though set down in the form of a 
diary, Morning Light®, by Kathleen 
Norris (Doubleday. $2.50), as it re- 
counts the experiences of the Car- 
michael twins in a convent boarding 
school, would seem to be the kind of 
book the girls won’t be able to put 
down. Scenes at home with the Irish- 
American family are equally fine. 

Hoofbeats on the Trail®, by Vivian 
Breck (Doubleday. $2.50), has a 
wonderful feeling for the grandeur of 
the mountains and a delicate romance 
interwoven, as it tells how a young 
girl, graduated from high school with- 
out honors, comes to a realization 
of her capabilities on a three-weeks 
camping trip in the Sierras. 

Two good stories that weld mystery 
and adventure well are The Mystery 
of Catesby Island, by Lucile Mac- 
Donald and Zola H. Ross (Nelson. $2), 
and Skipper Sandra, by Dorothy Mc- 
Gee (Dodd, Mead. $2.75). The first, 
which features good family relation- 
ships, is set in the refreshingly un- 
hackneyed locale of a small island in 
Puget Sound and has to do with the 
mystery of the old Captain’s money 
box; the second tells how Sandra, in 
her efforts to get her junior rating at 
the yachting club, runs into and solves 
the mystery created by some pretty 
rough customers. 

The post-Civil War era is authen- 
tically dealt with in a fine story by 
Martha Barnhart Harper, Winter 
Wedding® (Longmans, Green. $2.50). 
When the young woman lost her 
sweetheart in the War, she welcomed 
the chance to leave Pennsylvania and 
take a teaching position in an Iowa 
country school. Her happy life in the 
new community and the romantic 
conflicts that develop as she has to 
chose between two new suitors, make 
an absorbing novel. And in Saturday's 
Child® (Dutton. $2.50), Charlie May 
Simon tells of two sisters in Tennessee 
in 1878, one of whom is determined 
to marry a wealthy man and have a 
life of ease, the other to become a 
nurse. When the terrible yellow-fever 
epidemic strikes, the true worth of 
both girls is revealed. 

Perhaps outstanding among books 
that deal with foreign personalities 
is Marguerite Vance’s Marie An- 
toinette (Dutton. $2.50). The story of 
the French Queen is familiar but 
surely ever-fascinating, and the author 
has retold it vividly. 





Books that can be recommended to 
older teen-agers of both sexes never 
appear in great abundance any year. 
Here, however, is a selection which 
will provide fairly important reading 
for this group. 


U. S. Hisrory in Story Form 


A most interesting book for older boys 
and girls is Colt of Destiny®, by Alida 
Sims Malkus (Winston. $2.50). Father 
Junipero Serra is one of the leading 
characters in this excellent historical 
novel of sixteenth-century California 


Books for both older groups 





and the Franciscan missions. The cap- 
ture and taming of wild horses that 
had escaped from earlier Spanish set- 
tlers and the presence of a young 
hero who has his part to play add 
drama to the narrative. 

The early days of the Republic are 
well fictionalized in The Road Runs 
Both Ways, by Erick Berry (Mac- 
millan. $2.50). The burden of the 
story is the difficulty of transporta- 
tion in those times and how a young 
boy and girl helped solve the prob- 
lem, the boy by his interest in the 
new-style coaches, the girl by instigat- 





Tuo New 
Whpsy Boos 





and adventure. 








by Father Gerard SF. Scriven, VF 


Wopsy and the Witch Doctor 


There’s plenty of suspense and adventure in the third 
Wopsy Book. Shiny-John and his angel go deep into 
the African jungle where they deal with lions, tigers, 
and snakes, as well as Kamanzi, the old executioner, 
the rascally Maludi, and the evil Witch Doctor. And 
to make it even more exciting, Shiny-John is kidnapped 
and almost burned alive by the Witch Doctor. Wopsy, 
of course, comes to his rescue. Information about mis- 
sions and vocations is injected so deftly that children 
will never suspect that WOPSY AND THE WITCH 


DOCTOR is anything more than adventure. 


She Wanderings of Wopsy 


This fourth book in the series has all the charm of the 
previous stories with the added ingredient of danger 


When Shiny-John went into the forest to collect a 
bundle of wood for his mother’s fire and was grabbed 
by Ratsa and Pelto, the robbers, it seemed that he was 
in for a bad time. He was missing from his native hut 
for months, but Wopsy took good care of him during 
his wanderings and what might have been tragedy 
turned out well. 


Order from your dealer or 


THE CATECHETICAL GUILD EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
147 E. Fifth Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


$2.25 


$2.25 
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for Youth 


For the very litile ones | 


RAG-A-TAG. A garden fairy 
and an interesting little fellow. 
For ages five to seven. By Aimee 
Torriani and Patsey Ellis. $1.25 


f AMBER EYES. A sequel to 
RAG-A-TAG who gives compe- } 
tition to the other garden fairies 
and to Mother Robin. $1.50 | 


RDS MASH 


| Grail Books 3 





For the lower grades 


LITTLE SISTER by Mary Fa- 
byan Windeatt is the story of 
Blessed Imelda, Patroness of 
First Communicants. $1.50 


For the middle grades 


OUR LADY’S TINKER by Marie 
Chaminade. The story of Father 
Chaminade during the French 
persecution of priests. $1.25 


DRUMS OF DESTINY by Har- 


old Sandberg. The story of Ka- 


ape Bs, He Bo. Ue, Wes Oe Oa ee 


teri Tekakwitha, called the Lily 
of the Mohawks, $1.50 


THE KING’S HOSTAGE by E. 
Virginia Newell is an inspiring 
account of a princess given asa 
hostage by her father. The prin- 
cess is St. Margaret of Hungary. 

$1.50 


LITTLE QUEEN by Mary Fab- 
yan Windeatt is the story of the 
Little Flower, St. Therese, beau- 
tifully told. $2.00 
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For the upper grades 
and high school 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt. St. Louis 
Grignion de Montfort’s story is 
told for the upper grades and 
high school level. $2.50 


THE JESTER’S PRAYER by 
Aimee Torriani can be consid- 
ered a classic among the stories 
of romance, knights, castles and 
troubadours, $2.50 


THE MEDAL by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt tells how Our Lady 
gave the Miraculous Medal toa 
Sister of Charity. $2.00 


THE MAN ON FIRE is St. Paul 
the Apostle. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. $2.50 
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ing a campaign to replace a lost ferry 
with a bridge. 

A later period in American history 
is well treated by J. C. Nolan in John 
Brown (Messner. $2.75). In tracing 
the tumuituous career of one of our 
strangest leaders from his first en- 
counter, at the age of twelve, with a 
runaway slave to his fanatical uprising 
at Harpers Ferry, the book manages 
to be vivid and yet sympathetic and 
objective. 


STORIES ABOUT MODERN TIMES 


Two good tales centering around 
animals are Walter Farley’s The Blood 


Bay Colt® (Random. $2), and Leon F. 


Whitney’s That Useless Hound® 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50). The first is a 
new title in the popular Black Stallion 
series and recounts the adventures of 
the horse and his young trainer against 
the exciting background of harness 
racing. The second is a dog story that 
breaks away from the formula. The 
son of a prison camp superintendent 
is recovering from polio, and that is 
the reason his father allows him to 
try out on a not-too-promising pup 
the suggestions in a dog-training book. 
Time and effort demonstrate that 
there is something in the new methods 
of teaching dogs to trail. The relation- 
ships between boy and parents, boy 
and convicts, are happily portrayed. 

A third animal story deals with the 
trouble a young boy gets into at home 
and at school after finding a stray 
spaniel. His determination to keep the 
dog leads him to a summer job on a 
farm, which changes him to a more 
stable and sympathetic person. There 
is good understanding here of family 
difficulties in handling an adolescent. 
David Grew tells the story in Paddy 
Points the Way (Coward-McCann. 
$2.75). 

High courage and intense loyalty 
are beautifully depicted in a story of 
a boy whose heart is set on flying and 
of a young girl whose sympathy was 
wide-reaching. The winter fastness of 
the South Dakota Badlands provides 
an unusual and effective setting for 
Crosswind Canyon® by Margaret Ann 
Hubbard (Macmillan. $2.50), which 
is reminiscent of My Friend Flicka in 
its good family-style atmosphere. 

Helen Fuller Orton piles winter 
sports and mystery all together in 
Mystery in the Old Cave (Lippincott. 
$1.75), which recounts how two boys 
and a girl come upon some shady- 
looking characters and take the puz- 
zling and dangerous situation in their 
stride. And finally, the adjustments 
that have to be made on both sides 
are quite well pictured in In Tim’s 
Place, by Eva Knox Evans (Putnam. 
$2.50), the story of an eighteen-year- 
old boy coming from Austria after 
World War II to live on a farm in 
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New Hampshire. A strange lack is the 
absence of any reference to religion 
in a book dealing with family loss 
and readjustment. 


Stories SET IN ForeIGN LANDS 


Elizabeth Coatsworth has rung the 
bell again in Door to the North® 
(Winston, $2.50), a tale of the four- 
teenth-century Norsemen who crossed 
the Atlantic and penetrated to far- 
away Minnesota. The personal conflict 
of a fatherless boy who makes the 
journey in order to clear his family’s 
good name contributes to the interest 
of a book which has an almost epic 
sweep. 

In one of the most delightful stories 
of the year, Teru: A Tale of Yoko- 
hama® (Holt. $2.50), Lucy Herndon 
Crockett tells how a Japanese family 
in postwar Japan comes to realize that 
the American “warlords” are not the 
evil monsters they expected. She has 
written a warm and powerful story of 
real people. A satisfying story of ranch 
life in Canada is told by Louise Riley 
in The Mystery Horse (Messner. 
$2.50). When a beautiful, unbranded 
filly attaches herself to the herd of the 
young Davises, an element of danger, 
as well as of mystery, enters their lives. 
The solution makes a good story. 

By some strange quirk of publish- 
ing, two books for older teen-agers 
have appeared on Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Shakespeare and Gandhi. Geoffrey 
Trease’s Sir Walter Raleigh (Van- 
guard, $2.50) is slanted toward Ra- 
leigh’s work as scholar and servant 
of Queen Elizabeth. There is perhaps 
too much emphasis on the intricacies 
of politics and foreign affairs. Nina 
Brown Baker, in her Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh® (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), de- 
velops the idea of a brilliant Eliza- 
bethan who dreams of expanding 
the empire but who is forced to spend 
the greater part of his life advising 
and amusing an aging queen. Her 
biography is like an exciting historical 
novel, and yet accurate and objective. 

The Globe Theater, in Shake- 
speare’s day, is the setting for King’s 
Company®, by Frank Emest Hill 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.75). Relinquishing 
his life as a nobleman’s son, young 
Roger Darrell becomes a set designer 
in Will Shakespeare’s company. Much 
interesting detail of the changes in 
the theatre, behind-the-scenes excite- 
ment and suspense in the hero’s story 
combine into a fine adolescent novel. 
Shakespeare and his players are also 
the center of Under the Greenwood 
Tree, by Edward and Stephani God- 
win (Dutton. $2.50). Despite a play- 
ing down of certain facts in Shake- 
speare’s life, the story presents him as 
a believable, gifted human org and 
re-creates the glory of his period. 

It’s rather hard to choose between 
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the two books on Gandhi. They are 
Gandhi: Fighter without a Sword’, 
by Jeannette Eaton (Morrow. $3), and 
Mahatma Gandhi*, by Catherine 
Owens Peare (Holt. $2.75). Miss 
Eaton writes with reverence and is 
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remarkable for her fairness in discus- 
sing English rule in India and in 
South Africa. Miss Peare’s biography 
is outstanding because of its insistence 
on the influence in Gandhi's life of 
prayer and_ self-sacrifice toward 
achieving the independence of his 
people. 


NATURE, SCIENCE FICTION 


Out of dozens of books in these fields 
a few may be selected. In Wild Ani- 
mals of the Southwest (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50), George C, Franklin 
tells true-to-nature stories about indi- 
vidual foxes, beavers, wolves and 
grizzlies living around the headwaters 
of the Rio Grande. The creatures’ 
struggle for survival and their place 
in nature’s economy are emphasized. 
Boys and girls already interested in 
collecting stones will be enthusiastic 
about The First Book of Stones, by 
M. B. Cormack (Watts. $1.50), and 
almost anybody would want to start 
a collection after reading this attrac- 
tive information on finding, identify- 
ing and classifying stones. 

Science fiction is becoming quite 
the vogue, and it is impossible to 
cover the field. One excellent science- 














“Correction, please. 


just walked in!” 


God 











mp One moment please, for this exciting new 
story by the author of Three Minutes a Day... 


N a bombing raid over Ger- 
many during the war, one 
plane had a piece of unscheduled 
cargo in the person of an army 
chaplain who had gone aboard 
“for the ride.” Anti-aircraft fire 
and enemy fighter planes were all 
around and, thinking he would 
try to calm the men, the chaplain 
got on the “intercom” and _ said 
quietly: “It’s all right, men. Have 
no fear. God is with you.” 

Immediately the tail gunner 
shouted back: “He may be with 
you guys up front, but He's not 
back here!” 

Seconds later a shell burst 
through the bottom of the tail 
turret and passed out the top with- 
out exploding. There was a mo- 
ment of stunned silence, and then 
the tail gunner hastily added: 
“Correction, please. God just 
walked in!” 

Many people feel that unless 
there is some immediate physical 
manifestation of God's presence 
He is not there. Yet, whether we 
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realize it or not, God is always 
watching over mankind. Wars, 
bloodshed, the enslavement of 
millions of human beings, and 
numerous other ills all add up to 
the fact that the world has failed 
God, not that God has failed the 
world. 


—from ONE 
MOMENT 
PLEASE! 


BY REVEREND 


James Keller 


$2 at all booksellers 
2nd printing, 50,000 copies 


“This book is even more inspiring 
than his others. It is full of humor 


and wisdom and compassion.” 
-TAYLOR CALDWELL 
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adventure tale is Farmer in the Sky, 
by Robert A. Heinlein (Scribners. 
$2.50). It details the hardships and 
hazards of colonizing one of Jupiter's 
moons, a venture undertaken by a 
boy and his family because of steadily 
decreasing food supplies on earth. This 
unfortunate interjection of Malthusian 
philosophy mars an otherwise highly 
commendable story. 

Two books whose titles are self- 
explanatory are The Trapp Family 
Book of Christmas Songs (Pantheon. 
$2.75), selected and arranged by 
Franz Wasner, and Square Dances of 
Todau (Barnes. $3), by Richard Kraus, 
with musical arrangements by Charles 
Leonhard. Both are fine for family 
recreation. 


INSTRUCTION WITH A SOUL 


Two books slanted toward religious 
instruction are to be highly recom- 
mended. The first is Teen®, by Charles 
Leahy, S. J. (Bruce. $2). It is written 
for parents by a priest who has had 
more than twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence working with adolescents. This 
should be required reading for all 
adults who have anything to do with 
young people. Wisdom, understand- 
ing and charity abound in its pages. 
And in St. Patrick's Summer® (Sheed 
and Ward. $2.50) Marigold Hunt has 
written theology for youngsters which 
is informative and entertaining. Two 
English children, picnicking in the 
countryside, are discussing a recent 
lesson on the Trinity when St. Patrick 
appears and joins in the conversation. 
He explains to them just what hap- 
pened when he Janded in Ireland. In 
like manner Eve appears one day to 
tell them about the Creation and the 
Fall, Abraham to tell them about the 
preparation of the world for Our 
Lord’s coming, etc. The children are 
likable and real, the transitions from 
their natural world to the supernatural 
are credible. The book is a fine ex- 
ample of graceful interweaving of 
good writing and religious instruction. 





This survey of the children’s books 
was made possible by the very gen- 
erous help given by the following 
librarians who are experts in children’s 
work: Miss Josephine Adamo, Miss 
Mary Campbell, Mrs. Eugenia Gar- 
son, Miss Eileen Riols and Mrs. 
James Murphy of the New York 
Public Library, and Miss Ethna Shee- 
han of the Queensborough Public 
Library. Marguerite Vance, author of 
The challenge of books for children, 
has written many fine books for chil- 
dren, notably this year’s Marie An- 
toinette, and is the juvenile editor at 
Dutton’s. 
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The kingdom of heaven is like leaven, 
that a woman has taken and buried away 
in three measures of meal, enough to 
leaven the whole batch (Matt. 13:33, 
XXV Sunday after Pentecost). 


When my friend, Father Joyce, invites me 
over to his high school, it is to spend an 
hour watching his football team before 
we have dinner with the faculty. This 
particular afternoon he was a bit upset 
about a player named Reagan. We 
watched the big youngster practising 
passes and kicks. He was good all right. 
In his own plays his speed, timing and 
accuracy were beautiful to watch. But 
when someone else was carrying the ball, 
he seemed disinterested and slow. They 
had to repeat one play several times just 
because he wasn’t alert. 

Walking up from the field we met the 
coach. He was the picture of gloom. 

“Father,” he said to my friend, “I think 
we'd better bench Reagan for tomorrow’s 
game.” 

Father Joyce nodded approval. “Too 
bad,” he sighed. “He’s good, and we need 
him, too.” 


“Good!” exploded the coach; “he’s the 
best thing in high-school football this year. 
He’s not really a selfish kid and he’s no 
prima donna. But he just doesn’t seem to 
have it unless the leather is tucked under 
his own arm. Father, I thought maybe if 
we kept him out of one game and you 
explained it to him, you might be able to 
make a team man out of him after all.” 

“Yes,” Father Joyce agreed, “and he 
can learn the lesson for life while he is 
learning it for football.” 


On the way home I was still thinking 
about it. You see, Our Lord’s parable in 
the Sunday gospel teaches the same les- 
son. It says the kingdom of heaven—the 
Church—is like yeast in bread. We Catho- 
lics were meant to be the active, vibrant, 
life-giving leaven in the whole mass of 
the world’s humanity. 


Now how can we be unless we all work 
as a team, unless we work together to- 
ward the common purpose of saving every 
soul, and not just our own? In our dis- 
tracted forgetfulness we tend to look 
upon our Catholicism as a kind of creden- 
tial that will help get us into heaven indi- 
vidually. We do our best to observe a 
series of “don'ts,” and then feel qualified 
as good Catholics. We forget that, as 
leaven in the loaf, as team members, we 
have a responsibility to other Catholics 
and to non-Catholics, to our team-mates 
and to our team. 


What to do about it is quite clear. We 
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for Baby’s Safety! Guararteed harmless and 
fast colors printed on fine muslin. 








This is unique! 
The gay pictures show all the animals enjoying 
their bath or shower or how mother takes care 
of them and a 


foam-rubber stuffed elephant 


comes with the book and can be used as o 
sponge for baby. 


The grandest book + toy gift! 
Prompt mailing for Christmas $1.50 
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Lighting the way to Brighter Futures 


Since its founding, the Emigrant Savings Bank has stood as a beacon 


of encouragement to the thrifty. Its unfailing security through good 


times and bad and its efficient, friendly service have helped succeed- 


ing generations of families to better their futures and build their own 


financial security through systematic saving. Starting a second cen- 


tury of service, Emigrant pledges a continuing effort to make individ- 


ual thrift safe, pleasant and practical. 
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SACRISTAN’S MANUAL | | 


By Rev. Denis G. Murphy 4 

A handbook for all sacristans | 
comprehensively and_ carefully 

compiled. It affords an accurate 


and authoritative answer to every 
problem of ceremonial which con- 
fronts sacristans. Particular care 
is taken to distinguish the duties 
of the sacristan from those of the 
Master of Ceremonies. $2.50 


A STUDY 
OF THE GOSPELS 


| By Rev. T. E. Bird, D.D. 


Since the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke were the first 
lessons which the early Christians 
were taught, the author of this | ( 
volume proposes a return to this 
method. He elaborates on the 
Gospel stories by giving a run- 
ning commentary. 

Paper $1.25. Cloth $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


[ WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND | 


ORIGINAL .© DEFINITIVE © SCHOLARLY 


Leturia’s INIGO DE LOYOLA 
translated by 
Rev. Aloysius J. Owen, S.J. 


























“... the great merit of the work 


is that it presents a definitive 
study of the conversion of Saint 
Ignatius.” Woodstock Letters. 


$4.50 
At your local bookstore or from 
Le Moyne College Press 
Dept. E, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 














NOTICES 
12¢ per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build school; 
85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
population. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





THE GUILD BOOK SHOP, 117 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Specializes in Catholic Books; 
leather bindings for bibles, missals. Religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium. Christmas Cards, Catalog on request. 
JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a_ school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for Cata- 
log. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y 











can become more active and enthusiastic 
parishioners, cooperate with our priests in 
their social works, be live and willing pro- 
moters of our Catholic clubs or organiza- 
tions. The handbook for team players is 
the social encyclicals of the Popes. If we 
all read them until they become a part of 
us, we could be real team players, not 
only for the Church but for our country. 
DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATHE 








ARMS AND THE MAN, a comedy by 
the recently deceased Bernard Shaw, is 
in at least one respect the most unique 
production David Heilweil and Derrick 
Lynn-Thomas have presented at the 
Arena. While the play will be sixty years 
old, come 1953, most theatregoers of this 
generation are familiar only with its 
operetta version, The Chocolate Soldier. 
Only bookworms who appreciate drama 
as literature as well as theatre know that 
The Chocolate Soldier was a comedy be- 
fore it was a musical comedy. 

Shaw, although he was born only a 
few years later than dead center of the 
nineteenth century, was intellectually pre- 
cocious, and his ideas were fifty years 
ahead of his age. George Jean Nathan, or 
maybe it was H. L. Mencken—or perhaps 
both of them together—once observed 
that the secret of Shaw’s success was his 
faculty of presenting the obvious in terms 
of the scandalous. In Arms and the Man 
Shaw deflates the glory and romance of 
war, reducing victorious and defeated sol- 
diers to their worth as men. That was 
scandalous in Victorian England, still 
cherishing memories of Wellington and 
Waterloo. 

Now that time and change have caught 
up with Shaw, most of his iconoclasm is 
recognized for what it always was—plain 
common sense spiced with humor. Arms 
and the Man is one of several plays we 
can now enjoy as expertly contrived come- 
dies without the distraction of looking for 
the profound ideas they never contained. 
The revival at the Arena is presented by 
a good if not a distinguished cast, and 
smartly directed by Richard Barr. The 
sets were designed and lighted by Paul 
Morrison. 

Francis Lederer and Sam Wanamaker 
are co-starred in the production and the 
former deserves his billing. Will Kuluva 
is deliriously comical as a vain and in- 
competent officer, and Fred Stewart gives 
a polished performance as a serving man 
who is ambitious to become a shopkeeper. 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE, presented at 
the Martin Beck by The Theatre Guild 
and Lewis and Young, bears more than a 
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slight resemblance to The Silver Whistle, 
also produced by the Guild a season or 
two ago. The leading character is an 
eccentric widow whose avaricious rela- 
tives, hoping to gain control of her wealth, 
have her committed to a retreat for the 
mentally afflicted. Their nefarious scheme 
backfires, of course, and the widow’s in- 
ternment becomes a brief sojourn in a 
pleasant hideaway. 

Insanity is a delicate subject for com- 
edy, but John Patrick writes with a sen- 
sitiveness that keeps the story on the 
right side of taste and compassion. The 
Guild has assembled a fine cast, with 
Lillian Gish starred in the principal role, 
and Peter Glenville’s direction prevents 
the cheerfulness of the inmates from be- 
coming maudlin. George Jenkins designed 
and lighted the commodious set. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











KING SOLOMON’S MINES is the end- 
product of what may easily have been the 
largest and costliest privately operated 
safari in history. To make it, a complete 
Hollywood cast and crew were dispatched 
to darkest Africa and spent several months 
junketing around the interior. What re- 
sults is a comprehensive, often exciting, 
handsomely Technicolored travelog with 
a little story thrown in. The latter stems 
from the spirit if not the letter of Rider 
Haggard’s famous novel. A gently reared 
Victorian matron (Deborah Kerr) is once 
more undertaking a fearsome and unlady- 
like journey into the wilderness in search 
of her missing husband. Her running feud 
with the classically intrepid and masterful 
White Hunter (Stewart Granger), who is 
guiding the expedition, still suggests the 
sort of hatred which will inevitably ripen 
into love once—also inevitably—her unfor- 
tunate spouse has turned up dead at the 
end of the trail. The tone of this by-play 
is belligerently and often ludicrously mid- 
Victorian and comes off a poor second to 
the background of seven-foot natives, 
breath-taking terrain, stampeding wild 
animals and the local flora and fauna in 
general. Family audiences should find the 
wild-life sequences fascinating. (MGM) 


HARRIET CRAIG has been made to 
seem quite different in 1950 from the 
Craig’s wife of George Kelly’s Pulitzer 
Prize play of twenty-five years ago. Per- 
haps with the thought that a woman 
whose besetting sin was preoccupation 
with material security and outward re- 
spectability would make a somewhat 
anemic and dated villainess, she has been 
imbued with a more complex and fash- 
ionably contemporary set of motives. 
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Among other things, Harriet (Joan Craw- 
ford) now has an insane mother, an 
assortment of neuroses including an ob- 
session about sex, and a habit of using the 
technique of “the big. lie” to keep her 
husband (Wendell Corey), her servants 
and various other satellites in subjection. 
Her fanatical devotion to her house and 
its furnishings, carried over from the 
original, seems stunted and pointless in 
the midst of these more spectacular 
machinations. Moreover, the changed mo- 
tivation in no way remedies the basic 
present-day weakness of the story. The pic- 
ture is put together with considerable 
surface competence, and adults may still 
enjoy watching Mrs. Craig’s painstakingly 
contrived world crashing down about her 
ears. Their reaction is likelier to be: “So 
what?” (Columbia) 


THE JACKPOT is the sort of simple, 
broad-based situation comedy which ex- 
hibitors have been crying for. Dealing 
with the harassments visited upon a 
family unfortunate enough to win $20,000 
worth of prizes on a radio give-away pro- 
gram, it has subject matter with a prac- 
tically universal audience-identification 
factor and with a real-life lunatic quality 
which only hopelessly unimaginative bur- 
lesque can prevent from being funny. The 
picture presents James Stewart and Bar- 
bara Hale as the average couple who reap 
the whirlwind. By simply reproducing the 
effect on normal people caught in a 
uniquely abnormal situation, it approaches 
hilarity and even adult social satire for 
the first half of the film’s running time. 
The best it can do in the later stages is to 
involve the couple in a protracted and 
painfully phony quarrel, and count on 
coasting home on the good will it gener- 
ated earlier. (20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALSH 





PARADE 














ALTOGETHER DEVOID OF THE 
novel and the extraordinary, the latest be- 
havior-patterns slavishly followed the cus- 
tomary modern modes. . . . As a conse- 
quence of this conformity, the seven-day 
period was just an average, mid-century 
week. . . . Setting foot in Sweden, a ten- 
year-old girl evangelist from Florida in- 
augurated her third preaching tour of 
Europe. . . . In Paterson, N. J., the strike 
of kindergarten-to-third-grade pupils 
came to an end. . . . Elopements were 
staged. . . . In Baltimore, a young man 
and woman, both mental patients, es- 
caped from an asylum in order to get 
married. . . . Also escaping for the wed- 
ding was the best man, an older patient. 
. . . Easy-going dog owners were penal- 
ized. . . . In London, the National Health 


Service informed a woman it would not 
replace her free false teeth, maintaining 
it was the woman’s fault that her dog 
chewed the dentures to bits. . . . Inner 
aversions were externalized. . . . In Osh- 
kosh, Wis., a citizen, after burning down 
his $4,000 home, explained to police: “I 
didn’t like the neighborhood.” . . . Clari- 
fications were issued. . . . In Chicago, an 
eighty-one-year-old bridegroom about to 
marry an eighty-one-year-old bride, very 
emphatically told insinuating reporters: “I 
definitely am not getting married to avoid 
the draft.” 


The week’s social atmosphere, with its 
modern flavor, developed in multiple 
ways. ... State rivalries flared up... . In 
Los Angeles, the weatherman asserted 
that air flowing in irom Florida had 
caused the scorcher. In rebuttal, the Flor- 
ida forecaster characterized the explana- 
tion as “hot air from California,” and 
added: “We don’t have weather that hot 
in Florida. It must have come off a des- 
ert.” . . . The perils of modern urban life 
were glimpsed. . . . In Atlanta, jittery 
tenants found a full-grown fox roaming 
around the second floor of their apartment 
house. . . . Throughout the week, back- 
seat drivers were busy. . . . In New Jer- 
sey, a bus driver had a woman passenger 
arrested for her highly critical comments 
on the manner in which he drove his bus 
during a cross-town trip. . . . In Norwich, 
Eng., a citizen, hailed into court for driv- 
ing through a red light, told the judge: 
“It could not have happened. I had with 
me my wife whom I consider the finest 
back-seat driver in the Empire.” . . . Un- 
impressed, the judge imposed a fine... . 
The public attitude toward sports figures 
was probed. . . . In Newark, N. J., a 
lawyer asked prospective jurors in a dam- 
age suit: “Do you entertain bitter feelings 
toward baseball umpires? My client is a 
National League umpire.” Those ques- 
tioned disclaimed animosity toward um- 
pires. 


As is the case in most modern weeks, 
warning voices were raised concerning 
present-day irreligion. . . . The Protestant 
chaplain of a fashionable secular college 
for girls intimated that the typical college 
student knows nothing about Christianity, 
and urged measures to protect students 
from indoctrination by atheistic profes- 
sors. ... In addition, a magazine article 
deplored the widespread spiritual illiter- 
acy of today. ... The far-flung indiffer- 
ence to religion among the modern heirs 
of the Reformation derives from the emas- 
culated Christianity that has been given 
them. . . . Of all the churches which de- 
rive from the Reformation not one today 
is possessed of Christ’s full revelation. . . . 
Only the Catholic Church still possesses 
this. . . . The last four centuries have 
demonstrated that Christ’s full teaching 
and sacraments cannot be preserved out- 
side the Catholic Church. 
Joun A. TOOMEY 
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3 Large-Type Prayer Books 
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MY PRAYER BOOK. By father Lasance. 
Reflections, Counsels, Prayers and Devo- 
tions. Contains also Nuptial Mass. 912 
pages, 4x6.” Extra Large Type Edition. 
Red edges $5. Gold edges $6. Lea. $7. 


EMMANUEL. By Father Lasance. Contains 
all the usual devotions. An exceptionally 
large type book with letters 3/16” high. 
302 pages, 3%2’x5.” Red edges $2. Gold 
edges $3.50. Lea. $4.75. 


MANNA OF THE SOUL. By Father La- 
sance. A book of prayer for men and wo- 
men. Contains all the usual devotions to- 
gether with the Nuptial Ceremony and 
Mass and the Funeral Service. Extra Large 
Type Edition. 525 pages, 3%2’’x5.” Red 
edges $4. Gold edges $5. Lea. $6. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston {{ Chicago 6 Cincinnati | San Franeiseo 3 





SUPERB ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


Vatican Medals as 
Necklaces and Bracelets 


100 to 400 year old Papal medals minted at 
the Vatican, under express Papal direction, 
mounted as necklace and bracelet medallions 
with sterling or 14k gold filled chain. 

Each bears a magnificent bas-relief portrait 
of a Pope on one side. The other has a sculp- 
tured scene of some historic Church event, 
a Bible scene or portrait of St. Peter, St. 
Paul, the Virgin and the like. 

They are framed in bands, multiple loops 
or stones. Originally minted as Papal gifts to 
visiting Dignitaries and Pilgrims. $23.00. 


PAPAL COINS 
We offer a few fine old Vatican silver scudos 
with Papal Arms and portrait of the Holy 
Virgin as bracelets in sterling at $19.00. Also 
150-year-old Irish coins, mounted on gold 
bracelets, $10.00. 


ROSARIES 


One-of-a-kind, hand-made of old Venetian 
beads, crystal, etc., $15.00. 


Each with descriptive card of authenticity. 
Booklet and data on request. Purchases re- 
turnable even after Christmas for full re- 
fund. Special discount to Clergy. 


Kendall-Smith 


JEWELER OF MEDALS & MONIES 
7 East 55th St., N. Y. C. (opposite St. Regis) 
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TO 403 West 59th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 











EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 5 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable’ prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 


Established 1892 « 
7 Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometrists ; 
“IX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ‘ 


(Opposite B. Atlamn’s 34th Street Entrance) 4 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 y 
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HOME FOR RENT 
in 
PELHAM, NEW YORK 
5 Bedrooms, acre of ground. 
Gas heat. Lease for seven 
months, one or two years. 
Box H 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th St., New York 17,N. Y. 




















24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
ta gold with any name. ‘ 

2 DOZEN IN A GIFT 8OX 

Print plainly the name you want to 

go on pencils. C.O.D. orders mailed 

at your expense. Orders shipped to any part 

of the world at no extra cost. 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. ert. CCE 
4? Doe SP terect, Sew Vort 19, % T 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Dr. Van Dusen protests 
Epiror: From a number of sources my 
attention has been called to an editorial 
in a recent issue (Am. 10/28), captioned 
“The awaited Proclamation,” which con- 
tained the following statement: 
The astonishing endorsement by Dr. 
Henry Van Dusen, president of Protes- 
tantism’s most celebrated seminary, of 
Corliss Lamont’s current book, The Il- 
lusion of Immortality, as a persuasive 
refutation of the belief in immortality, 
specifies with startling clarity the radi- 
cal rift in the modern world. On one 
side are those who believe that God has 
put us on earth to do His will and that 
at death we shall have to answer to 
Him. Opposed are those who think of 
man as destined to be fertilizer of the 
historical process, a cog in the mech- 
anism of proletarian progress, a shovel- 
ful of dirt in the building of a monu- 
ment to national ambition. 
Inasmuch as your editorial has conveyed 
a completely false impression of my con- 
viction concerning immortality, and also 
of my comment upon Dr. Corliss La- 
mont’s The Illusion of Immortality, I 
must ask that you publish that comment 
in full and in at least as prominent a po- 
sition in your magazine as the misleading 
reference above. My statement regarding 
Dr. Lamont’s volume is as follows: 
Dr. Lamont’s The Illusion of Immortal- 
ity is by all odds the ablest and best 
argued refutation of the belief in im- 
mortality which is available. He pre- 
sents the matter as it appears to great 
numbers of intelligent people in our 
day with competence and persuasive- 
ness. For many years I have required 
students for the ministry to read his 
book in order that they may confront 
the strongest possible denial of eternal 
life as they rethink their own positive 
faith in immortality. (Italics are mine. ) 
It is true that in certain newspaper ad- 
vertisements for Dr. Lamont’s book, the 
words italicized above were omitted, so 
that the advertisements conveyed an in- 
adequate and distorted impression of 
what I had written. This was done with- 
out the knowledge or approval of either 
Dr. Lamont or his publishers. However, 
some of the omissions from my statement 
were indicated in the advertisement by 
dots. Anyone at all familiar with this 
method of treating carefully prepared 
statements, who recognized that the state- 
ment came from the President of a Chris- 
tian theological seminary, would at once 
assume that his staternent had been seri- 
ously garbled and its true intention dis- 
torted, as many of your own Catholic 
readers did, even on the basis of the 
above cryptic reference to my statement 
in your editorial. 


Will you allow me to add that it seems 


to me a deficiency in the most elemental 
ethics, let alone a Christian consideration, 
to broadcast a shocking misrepresentation 
of the views of a fellow Christian through 
the columns of a professingly Christian 
journal, on the basis of a quotation which 
itself so obviously misrepresented his 
views, especially without any effort what- 
ever to determine whether his views really 
are as your editorial represented them. It 
would be gratuitous, indeed almost insult- 
ing, to tell you that I do of course hold 
the full Christian faith in eternal life. 
Henry P. Van DusEN 
New York, N. Y. 
(See editorial comment, p. 177. Ev.) 


Thoughtful Catholics 
Eprror: The article, “As Others See Us,” 
by Catherine Buehler (Am. 10/14, p. 50), 
was excellent. There is nothing more dis- 
concerting than to have a fellow Catholic 
take a completely secular view on each 
and every problem brought up for discus- 
sion. Many times, both my husband and 
myself have met with that situation. 

Catholics should make it a point to 
read at least one or two Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers so that they will 
be well-informed about Catholic thought 
on current affairs. Reading such papers 
as Our Sunday Visitor and America will 
not only help them to be better Catholics, 
but also thinking citizens. 

ELENDER DE FRANGE 
Hudson, Ohio 


Dialog Mass 

Epiror: For almost five years now I have 
followed Father Delaney’s “never-ending 
apostolate of the Mass” and I believe that 
his “Teaching the Dialog Mass” (Am. 
11/4) has made articulate many a lay- 
man’s desire for more active, intelligent 
and intimate participation at Mass. For 
the parishioners of Father Delaney, the 
Dialog Mass was the answer to their 
rxayer. I hope that, through his article, 
very soon and in many more parishes, the 
priest and his parishioners will be offering 
their Mass together! 

Our Catholic schools can surely help 
make the task of the parish priest much 
easier by teaching the Dialog Mass to 
their students. It can be done. I saw it 
done. I was a bit doubtful myself when 
Father Delaney introduced the Dialog 
Mass to the Jesuit Ateneo de Manila in 
1946, But Father Delaney did it, and he 
succeeded. 

Rev. Luts G. CanpE.aria, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 
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